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SOCIETY  OF  THE  UNITED  BRETHREN 

FOR 

PROPAGATING  THE  GOSPEL  AMONG  THE  HEATHEN, 

Held  at  Bethlehem.  Pa.,  August  20,  1891. 


In  the  absence  of  the  President,  Bishop  Bachman,  engaged  in 
a  visitation  of  the  Mission  in  Alaska,  the  chair  was  taken  by 
Brother  A.  Schultze,  the  Vice-President. 

After  singing,  the  reading  of  Scripture  and  prayer,  in  which  the 
Society  was  led  by  Bishop  J.  M.  Levering,  the  Vice-President 
delivered  a  brief  address,  at  the  close  of  which  he  reported  that 
the  following  members  had  departed  during  the  year :  Brother 
Ambrose  Rondthaler,  an  ex-officio  member,  and  the  Brethren 
Thos.  J.  Rice  and  James  Jacobson,  the  former  connected  with  the 
Society  since  1877,  the  latter  since  1887. 

Brother  R.  N.  Wolle,  of  Lititz,  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Society. 

The  Reports  of  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer  were  then  com- 
municated. They  were  on  motion  accepted  and  ordered  to  be 
published  as  usual. 


REPORT    OF    THE  BOARD   OF  DIRECTORS  OF  THE  SOCIETY  FOR  PROPA- 
GATING  THE    GOSPEL    AMONG   THE    HEATHEN,    FOR    THE 
YEAR    ENDING   AUGUST    21,     1 89 1. 

During  the  year  the  Board  has  met  fifteen  times  for  the  trans- 
action of  business. 

Matters  of  a  financial  nature  chiefly  occupied  its  attention.  It 
is  a  source  of  gratification  to  be  able  to  report  that  in  spite  of  the 
large  outlay  needed  for  the  support  of  the  mission  in  Alaska,  the 
sum  of  $9000  was  again  donated  to  the  Mission  Board  of  our 
Church  in  Berthelsdorf. 

With  regard  to  the  Alaska  Mission  the  following  have  been  the 
main  events  of  the  year : 

Captain  Pratt,  of  Carlisle,  having  kindly  consented  to  admit  to 
the  school  in  his  charge  the  Eskimo  boys,  George  and  David, 
whom  Sister  Bachman  had  brought  with  her  when  returning  from 
Bethel,  they  were  taken  thither  by  the  President  of  the  Society  in 
September,  after  having  visited  Nazareth,  Lititz  and  Lancaster. 
The  cost  of  their  education  at  Carlisle  has  been  largely  borne  by 
private  subscriptions.  During  the  Winter  the  health  of  George 
became  precarious,  and  Brother  and  Sister  Bachman  kindly  re- 
ceived him  into  their  own  home.  Dr.  Estes,  of  St.  Luke's  Hos- 
pital, South  Bethlehem,  was  so  good  as  to  interest  himself  in  the 
case,  and  pronounced  it  catarrh  resulting  from  the  influenza.  The 
trouble  succumbed  to  his  skillful  treatment,  and  in  May  the  Vice- 
President  of  the  Society  took  the  lad  back  to  Carlisle.  The  re- 
ports of  David  have  been  favorable,  as  regards  both  health  and 
attainments. 

On  June  5,  after  having  visited  the  Ramona  Mission  in  Califor- 
nia, Brother  Bachman  left  San  Francisco  in  the  St.  Paul,  for  an 
official  visitation  of  Bethel  and  Carmel,  accompanied  by  the  good 
wishes  and  prayers  of  the  Society.  Letters  received  recently 
announce  his  safe  arrival  and  welcome  by  Bro.  Weber  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Kuskokwim. 

Letters  received  from  time  to  time  during  the  year  and  especially 
in  the  beginning  of  the  present  month  report  the  mission  families 
to  have  been  in  good  health  during  the  Winter,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Sister  Weber  at  Bethel,  who  seems  to  have  since  recovered, 


and  of  Sister  Wolff  at  Carmel.  Sister  Kilbuck  appears  to  have 
regained  her  former  physical  vigor. 

The  Annual  Report  for  Bethel  shows  gratifying  evidences  of 
constant  progress,  though  the  school  had  to  be  closed  in  February 
owing  to  the  scarcity  of  food  for  the  natives.  Especially  note- 
worthy was  the  conversion  and  public  confession  and  profession 
of  faith  of  the  "Mountain  Boy,"  a  former  leader  of  the  opposition 
to  the  gospel,  who  has  since  become  a  faithful  Christian  worker. 
Christmas  was  observed  on  the  part  of  the  native  members  by 
acts  of  liberality  to  their  poorer  countrymen.  The  establishment 
of  Christian  family  life  has  largely  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
missionaries.  The  giving  up  of  heathen  practices  on  the  part  of 
whole  villages  is  a  hopeful  sign.  The  influenza  wrought  sad  havoc 
amongst  the  natives,  and  Brother  Kilbuck  appeals  for  the  volun- 
teering of  some  one  qualified  to  serve  as  a  medical  missionary. 
The  statistics  for  the  year  ending  May  30,  1891,  give  26  commu- 
nicants, with  a  total  membership  of  58.  The  school  had  25 
pupils,  9  of  whom  were  classed  as  Moravian,  and  16  non- 
Moravian. 

The  report  of  Carmel  states  that  the  persistent  opposition  of 
the  Greek  priest  and  of  the  trader  continued  to  hinder  successful 
missionary  work  and  reduced  the  attendance  at  the  school  to  an 
average  of  9,  all  being  boarders.  A  member  of  Frank  Leslie's 
Alaskan  expedition  spent  the  Winter  with  our  missionaries  here. 
Brother  Wolff  was  privileged  to  pay  a  visit  of  18  days'  duration 
to  the  missionaries  at  Bethel,  proceeding  by  dog  sleighs  in  Feb- 
ruary and  being  twenty-four  days  on  the  way  thither. 

The  time  of  both  Brother  Kilbuck  and  Brother  Wolff  was 
largely  given  to  the  work  of  the  eleventh  census,  the  Provincial 
Elders'  Conference  having  consented  to  their  accepting  appoint- 
ments as  special  enumerators. 

With  regard  to  Alaska  the  following  yet  remains  to  be  noted : 

On  June  11,  at  a  special  meeting  the  Board  considered  a  pro- 
posal from  Dr.  Harris,  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Education 
at  Washington,  urging  the  commencement  of  a  school  at  Togiak, 
and  promising  a  contribution  of  $1000  from  Government,  if  the 
Board  could  guarantee  to  enter  into  a  contract  for  the  establish- 


ment  of  the  school  before  June  30  of  the  present  year.  After  it 
had  been  established,  further  aid  would  be  granted  on  terms 
similar  to  those  governing  the  grants  to  the  schools  at  Bethel  and 
Carmel.  After  earnest  consideration  of  the  proposal,  the  follow- 
ing resolution  was  unanimously  adopted :  "  That  while  ac- 
knowledging the  kindness  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  in 
seeking  to  place  the  sum  of  $1000  within  our  reach,  although 
intending  in  all  likelihood  to  found  a  third  station  before  long,  we 
are  not  now  in  a  position  to  honestly  enter  into  a  contract  with 
Government  to  this  effect,  especially  in  view  of  the  official  visita- 
tion by  Brother  Bachman  now  in  progress." 

At  the  time  of  Brother  Bachman 's  visitation  the  Potraro  Mis- 
sion was  in  a  favorable  condition.  The  agent  of  the  Government 
is  on  good  terms  with  Brother  Weinland  and  our  Indians,  and 
shows  them  much  kindness.  The  mission  property  is  in  excellent 
order  and  the  spiritual  work  of  an  encouraging  nature,  with 
opportunities  for  wider  usefulness  opening  up  throughout  the 
Reservation  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  Woman's  Indian 
Auxiliary  Association.  In  May,  Sister  Mary  Marsch,  of  Hope- 
dale,  one  of  five  volunteers  who  answered  a  call  for  help,  was 
appointed  to  assist  at  this  station  and  duly  arrived  at  her  destina- 
tion, being  heartily  welcomed  by  Brother  and  Sister  Weinland. 

The  statistics,  sent  by  Brother  Weinland  recently,  give  1 5  com- 
municants and  n  baptized  children,  with  a  total  of  33  in  church 
connection.  Brother  John  Morongo,  the  interpreter,  is  his  effi- 
cient helper.  The  Sunday-school  has  a  total  of  37  scholars  and 
3  teachers. 

From  New  Fairfield  Brother  Hartmann  reports  that  the  work 
has  been  going  on  in  its  usual  even  manner,  though  the  atten- 
dance of  the  Sunday  services  has  not  been  all  that  could  be  de- 
sired. He  pays  a  warm  tribute  to  the  fidelity  of  those  who  are 
assisting  him  by  their  labors  in  the  Sunday  and  day  schools. 
Some  discussion  has  been  had  respecting  a  proposed  removal  of 
the  church-building  to  a  more  central  location.  The  general  state 
of  health  has  been  good  and  the  crops  excellent.  A  visit  from 
Brother  B.  LaTrobe,  of  London,  Eng.,  was  much  enjoyed,  and 
cheered  both  the  missionary  and  his  people. 


No  report  has  been  received  as  yet  from  the  mission  in  Kansas. 

In  pursuance  of  the  resolution  of  the  last  annual  meeting  of 
the  Society  correspondence  was  entered  into  with  Thomas  Bowe 
in  Canton,  relative  to  future  usefulness  in  our  Church,  and  there 
being  no  definite  prospect  of  this,  no  financial  aid  has  been  sent 
him  during  the  year.  He  will  probably  seek  employment  in  the 
service  of  some  other  Church. 

Finally  it  may  be  added  that  our  Church  and  Society  were 
again  represented  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  International 
Missionary  Union,  held  at  Clifton  Springs,  N.  Y.,  in  June,  by 
Brother  and  Sister  Hartmann,  and  by  the  Recording  Secretary. 
The  last  mentioned  read  a  paper  on  our  Moravian  Leper  Hospital 
in  Jerusalem. 

J.  Taylor  Hamilton, 

Secretary. 

The  following  is  the  summary  of  the  accounts  of  the  Alaska 
mission : 

CONTRIBUTIONS   FOR   THE   ALASKA    MISSION,    FROM    AUGUST    I,    189O 
TO   AUGUST    I,    i8qI. 


Berea $      4  49 

Bethany 13  50 

Bethlehem.  .......      903  58 

Brooklyn 51  46 

Canaan 27  25 

Canal  Dover 57  02 

Centralia 

Chaska 7  56 

Coopersburg 

Ebenezer  .    .    .    .    #    .    .    .        15  00 

Easton 

Edgewater 


Egg  Harbor  . 
Elizabeth  .  . 
Emmaus  .  . 
Ephraim  .  . 
Fort  Howard 
Freedom  .  . 
Fry's  Valley  , 
Gerah  .... 


1  00 

3  00 

9  00 

5  00 

13  00 


3  00 


Gnadenhuetten 38  88 

Goshen 17  00 

Graceham 

Grace  Hill 

Greenbay 10  25 

Harmony 

Hebron 

Hector  and  Elim 2  50 

Hope 123  55 

Hopedale 

Ixonia 

Lake  Mills 32  27 

Laketown 


Lancaster 

Lancaster,  Kansas  .    .    . 

Lebanon    

Lititz 

Macedonia 

Mamre 5  82 

Nazareth 158  27 


[19  76 

37  98 
20  57 
92  01 


New  Dorp 

Castleton    Corners  . 
North  Salem  .... 
New  York,  English  . 
New  York,  German  . 

Northfield 

Oakland 

Palmyra 

Philadelphia,  First  . 
Philadelphia,  Second 
Philadelphia,  Third 
Philadelphia,  Fifth 
Port  Washington  . 
Riverside  .... 
Schceneck  .... 

Sharon 

South  Bethlehem  . 
Sturgeon  Bay  .    . 
Uhrichsville  .    .    . 
Unionville  .... 
Utica 


10  oo 


12    50 

5  11 
10  00 

2  00 
26  58 
15  30 

12  40 

4  04 

5  77 


41  00 
7  7o 
6  00 

36  00 


Watertown    . 

17  00 

West  Salem,  English  .   .    . 

West  Salem,  German  .   .    . 

20  80 

Windsor 

York 

15  4° 

Zoar    .....    

New  Westfield 

3  64 

Rockfield 

25  00 

Bethania,  N.  C 

1  00 

Legacy  of  J.  Siewers  .    .    . 

100  00 

London  

4  00 

Ohio  Miss.  Society  .... 

100  00 

Mt.  Carmel,  Kansas  .    .    . 

48  72 

West  Indies 

12  30 

Scattering  and  Anonymous 

314  06 

Miscellaneous  receipts    .    . 

9  °5 

Friends  in  England  .... 

55  00 

Friends  in  Switzerland  .    . 

10  00 

$2808  98 


In  addition  to  the  above,  a  very  large  number  of  packages  and  boxes  of 
clothing,  household  supplies,  etc.,  etc.,  were  sent  by  various  churches  and 
individuals,  but  in  as  much  as  unfortunately  no  copy  of  the  list  of  these 
articles  was  retained  by  the  Committee,  the  usual  statement  can  not  be  given 
this  year. 

Siemmary  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Alaska  Mission,  during 
the  financial  year  from  August  1,  18 go,  to  August  1,  i8qi. 

Receipts. 
From  collections,  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education,  and 

from  the  Funds  of  the  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  $6135  84 

Expenditures. 

For  Bethel '$2300  29 

For  Carmel 2917  85 

For  Traveling  Expenses 884  75 

For  General  Expenses 32  95 — $6135  84 

Brother  Schultze  spoke  of  the  widening  of  the  sphere  of  use- 
fulness of  Brother  Wm.  Weinland,  through  an  arrangement  with 
the  Woman's  National  Indian  Auxiliary  Association,  made  with 
the  consent  of  our  Provincial  Board. 

The  election  of  officers  was  by  nomination,  on  motion  of  Brother 


E.  G.  Klose,  the  understanding  being  that  if  more  than  one 
nominee  was  presented  for  any  office,  a  ballot  should  be  taken, 
but  that  in  other  cases  it  should  be  dispensed  with.  The  old 
officers  were  severally  nominated,  and  no  other  names  were  pre- 
sented. Hence  Brother  M.  W.  Leibert  was  requested  to  deposit 
the  ballot  of  the  Society  and  the  following  brethren  were  declared 
elected : 

President. — Henry  T.  Bachman. 

Vice-President. — Augustus  Schultze. 

Treasurer. — Robert  de  Schweinitz. 

Recording  Secretary. — J.  Taylor  Hamilton. 

Corresponding  Secretary. — Edwin  G.  Klose. 

Assistant  Directors. — Henry  B.  Luckenbach,  C.  Otto  Brunner, 
Joseph  H.  Traeger,  and  J.  Samuel  Krause. 

Auditors. — Simon  Rau,  Charles  H.  Eggert,  and  Wm.  V.  Knauss. 

It  was  announced  that  the  public  anniversary  of  the  Society 
would  be  held  after  Brother  Bachman's  return. 

On  motion  adjourned, 

J.  Taylor  Hamilton, 

Secretary. 

The  one  hundred  and  fourth  annual  anniversary  was  celebrated 
on  Sunday,  October  n,  by  a  love-feast  at  3  P.M.,  and  a  general 
missionary  service  at  7  P.M.  Brother  Bachman,  President  of  the 
Society,  presided  at  the  love-feast.  Brother  Jonathan  Reinke,  of 
Jamaica,  W.  L,  made  a  short  address,  in  which  he  explained 
some  of  the  difficulties  that  have  prevented  the  West  India  mis- 
sions from  becoming  self-supporting  in  the  past,  and  added  some 
brief  statements  to  show  that  marked  progress  to  that  end  is 
being  made  at  the  present  time.  Bishop  Bachman  then  read  two 
letters — one  from  Brother  Steinfort  laboring  at  Westfield,  Kansas, 
and  the  second  from  Brother  Weinland,  missionary  among  the 
Indians  of  Southern  California.  He  then  called  attention  to  the 
two  bouquets  of  flowers  which  stood  on  the  table,  both  of  which 
he  had  brought  with  him  from  Alaska;  one  of  them  had  been 
used  to  adorn  the  Communion  table  on  the  occasion  of  the  cele- 
bration of  the  festival  of  the  thirteenth  of  August,  and  at  the  subse- 
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quent  ordination  of  Brother  Kilbuck  to  be  a  Presbyter  of  the 
Brethren's  Church.  At  the  evening  service,  Bishop  Bachman 
again  presided.  Brother  E.  C.  Greider,  of  Santa  Cruz,  W.  L,  first 
addressed  the  congregation,  and  explained  the  great  improvement 
in  every  respect  which  had  been  brought  about  among  the  black 
people  of  that  island  by  means  of  education,  so  that  they  are  able 
now  to  fill  positions  of  trust  and  responsibility  in  a  creditable 
manner.  Bishop  Bachman  then  communicated  many  interesting 
details  concerning  his  recent  visit  to  Alaska,  and  in  particular  his 
trying  and  sometimes  dangerous  experiences  on  the  long  trip  from 
Bethel  to  Carmel.  To  aid  him  in  making  the  necessary  expla- 
nations he  made  use  of  a  large  map  of  Northwestern  Alaska,  which 
had  been  recently  prepared  by  one  of  the  printers  in  the  Publica- 
tion office. 


II 


LIST  OF  MEMBERS  SEPTEMBER  21,  1891. 

The  Bishops,  Presbyters  and  Deacons  of  the  Church  of  the  United  Breth- 
ren are  members  of  the  Society  ex-officio  according  to  the  Charter.  The 
following  are  the  members  admitted  by  a  vote  of  the  Society  who  have  not 
become  members  ex-officio  by  subsequent  ordination  : 

Name.  Residence.  When  Admitted. 


Albright,  Jacob, 

Bethlehem,  Pa., 

1887. 

Austin,  Esmonde  H., 

Philadelphia,  Pa., 

1874, 

Bailey,  Herbert  C, 

Bethlehem,  Pa., 

1888. 

Beck,  James  M., 

Philadelphia,  Pa., 

1887. 

Beck,  William  M., 

Bethlehem,  Pa., 

1887. 

Beitel,  Richard  O., 

Nazareth,  Pa., 

1887. 

Beitel,  Sydney, 

Schceneck,  Pa., 

1887. 

Belling,  Christian  A.  H., 

Bethlehem,  Pa., 

1882. 

Belling,  Albert  J., 

" 

1882. 

Belling,  Sylvester, 

<( 

1887. 

Benner,  Abraham, 

<( 

1887. 

Benner,  Edwin, 

South  Bethlehem,  Pa., 

1887. 

Benner,  Henry, 

Bethlehem,  Pa., 

1887. 

Betge,  A.  P., 

<< 

1882. 

Bischoff,  H.A., 

<< 

1888. 

Bishop,  Augustus  S., 

" 

1870. 

Bishop.  Emil  J., 

«< 

1884. 

Bishop,  Edwin  P., 

" 

1878. 

Bishop,  Gilbert, 

t* 

1863, 

Bishop,  Julius  D., 

«< 

1877. 

Blum,  George  N., 

Emmaus,  Pa., 

1862. 

Borhek,  Ashton  C., 

Bethlehem,  Pa., 

1869. 

Borhek,  James  T.,  Jr., 

it 

1870. 

Borhek,  M.  A„ 

«« 

1870. 

Borhek,  Robert  W., 

(< 

1886. 

Breder,  Cyrus, 

Bethlehem,  Pa., 

1867. 

Brickenstein,  Lawrence, 

Salem,  N.  C., 

1887. 

Brodhead,  Albert, 

Bethlehem,  Pa., 

1888. 

Brunner,  C.  Otto, 

" 

1870. 

Brunner,  Frank  H., 

11 

1881. 

Burkhardt,  Herman  A., 

c« 

1887. 

Buss,  William, 

<  1 

1887. 

Chitty,  S.  C, 

<  1 

1878. 

Clewell,  Oliver  A., 

" 

1878. 

Clewell,  Walter, 

" 

1887. 

Conradi,  Adolph, 

«« 

1867. 

Craft,  Rev.  David, 

Wyalusing,  Pa.,  Hon.  Member, 

1882. 

Cruickshank,  Alexander, 

Bethlehem,  Pa., 

1888. 

Daily,  Lorenzo, 

11 

1887. 

DeReemer,  I., 

<( 

1788. 

Desh,  Harrison, 

<< 

1873. 
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Name. 

Desh,  Orlando  B., 
Dieffenderfer,  J., 
Doster,  Herman  A., 
Doster,  W.  Emil, 
Eggert,  Charles  H., 
Eggert,  Harry  B., 
Eysenbach,  J.  L., 
Eysenbach,  L.,  Jr., 
Erwin,  William  A., 
Fehr,  Reuben, 
Fenner,  Francis  E., 
Fenner,  William, 
Fetter,  Ambrose, 
Fetter,  Marcus  A., 
Fradeneck,  Theodore, 
Frueauff,  William  Herman, 
Fuenfstueck,  John, 
Fuenfstueck,  John  H., 
Gallei,  August, 
Gapp,  Cornelius, 
Geissinger,  Clayton, 
George,  Charles, 
Gerstner,  Francis, 
Gorr,  George, 
Groman,  David, 
Groman,  Henry, 
Hamilton,  William, 
Hamman,  Edward  H., 
Hamman,  Frank, 
Hartmann,  William, 
Harwi,  Wilson, 
Henry,  James, 
Hesse,  Anton,  ' 

Hirst,  Thomas  McD., 
Hoffert,  George, 
Hottell,  Michael, 
Hunt,  Edward  W., 
Huth,  Francis, 
Jacobson,  J.  Charles, 
Jacobson,  Edward  H.,  M.D. 
Jacobson,  Henry  A., 
Jacoby,  Milton  B., 
Jarrett,  Jacob, 
Jones,  William, 
Jordan,  W.  H., 
Jordan,  John  W., 
Kampmann,.  Theodore, 
Kahl,  John, 
Kautz,  Henrv, 
Keller,  J.  Fred., 
Kern,  E.  C, 
Kern,  Gustav, 
Kessler,  Harvey, 
Knauss,  Charles, 


Residence. 

Bethlehem,  Pa. 


Wlien  Admitted. 
[87I. 


Philadelphia,  Pa., 
Bethlehem,  Pa., 

South  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
Bethlehem,  Pa., 


South  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Bethlehem,  Pa., 

Coopersburg,  Pa., 
Bethlehem,  Pa., 

Emmaus,  Pa., 
Bethlehem,  Pa., 

Washington,  D.  C, 
Emmaus,  Pa., 
Bethlehem,  Pa., 


Bolton,  Pa., 
Bethlehem,  Pa. 


Bethlehem,  Pa., 
Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 
Bethlehem,  Pa., 

Philadelphia,  Pa., 
Emmaus,  Pa., 
Bethlehem,  Pa., 
Philadelphia,  Pa., 

Bethlehem,  Pa., 
Lititz,  Pa., 
Bethlehem,  Pa., 

Nazareth,  Pa., 

Bethlehem,  Pa., 


Name. 

Residence.                              W 

hen  Admitted. 

Knauss,  Wm.  V., 

Bethlehem,  Pa., 

1887. 

Krapfel,  Michael, 

" 

.  1887. 

Krause,  Arthur  C, 

" 

1887. 

Krause,  Cornelius  W., 

<< 

1867. 

Krause,  Edward  J., 

" 

1878. 

Krause,  Eugene  F., 

<( 

1887. 

Krause,  Harry, 

" 

1887. 

Krause,  Henry  A., 

<< 

1882. 

Krause.  J.  Samuel, 

<< 

1869. 

Krause,  James  E., 

<< 

1887. 

Krause,  Marcus, 

'« 

1887. 

Kunkel,  Frank, 

Nazareth,  Pa., 

1887. 

Lawall,  L.  H.,  M.D., 

Bethlehem,  Pa., 

.       l88o. 

Lehman,  Bernhard  E.,  . 

" 

1874- 

Leibert,  Augustus  H., 

<« 

1869. 

Leibert,  Charles  F., 

«« 

l88l. 

Leibert,  Frank  J., 

New  York,  N.  Y.,. 

l88l. 

Leibert,  Joseph  M., 

Bethlehem,  Pa., 

1870. 

Leibert,  Richard  W., 

1 1 

i860. 

Leibert,  William, 

<< 

1858. 

Leibfried,  L.  F., 

<« 

1887. 

Leinbach,  Charles  F., 

« < 

1889. 

Leinbach,  Felix  M., 

" 

1887. 

Lelansky,  W.  F., 

" 

l88l. 

Levers,  Theodore, 

Washington,  D.  C, 

1867. 

Loux,  Ephraim, 

Schceneck,  Pa., 

1887: 

Luckenbach,  Andrew  A., 

Bethlehem,  Pa., 

1887. 

Luckenbach,  David  0., 

" 

I873- 

Luckenbach,  J.  Edward, 

" 

1 86l. 

Luckenbach,  Edwin  R., 

<  i 

1876. 

Luckenbach,  Francis  E., 

<< 

187O. 

Luckenbach,  Henry  B., 

Bethlehem,  Pa., 

1836. 

Luckenbach,  Horace, 

" 

1887. 

Luckenbach,  Jacob  W., 

" 

1887. 

Luckenbach,  James, 

Los  Angeles,  Cal., 

187O. 

Luckenbach,  Owen  A., 

Bethlehem,  Pa., 

1887. 

Luckenbach,  Timothy, 

" 

1887. 

Mease,  Wm., 

" 

1887. 

Miksch,  Levin  A., 

(< 

1874. 

Milchsack,  Henry  T., 

" 

1872. 

Miller,  Jeremiah, 

<( 

1887. 

Miller,  Milton, 

South  Bethlehem,  Pa., 

1887. 

Morgan,  J.  Harry, 

Bethlehem,  Pa., 

1887. 

Myers,  Harry  T., 

Denver,  Col., 

1887. 

Neisser,  Charles  H., 

West  Bethlehem,  Pa., 

1878. 

Neumann,  Julius, 

South  Bethlehem,  Pa., 

2886. 

Osborne,  E.  F., 

Bethlehem,  Pa., 

1884. 

Peisert,  C.  Edward, 

«< 

1844. 

Peisert,  James, 

<< 

1887. 

Perkin,  George  W., 

" 

1869. 

Peysert,  Oliver, 

South  Bethlehem,  Pa., 

1887. 

Peysert,  Robert, 

Bethlehem,  Pa., 

1869/ 

Pfeiffer,  Louis, 

<< 

1887. 

Prince,  A.  C, 

(< 

1889. 
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Name. 

Residence.                                  When  Admitted. 

Rau,  Eugene  A., 

Bethlehem,  Pa., 

1870. 

Rau,  Robert, 

«< 

1867. 

Rau,  Simon, 

(i 

1 841. 

Rauch,  Ambrose, 

" 

1841. 

Rauch,  John  F., 

" 

1877. 

Rauch,  Oscar, 

" 

1887. 

Rebstock,  David, 

Lebanon,  Pa., 

1880. 

Reck,  Hermann, 

Bethlehem,  Pa., 

1887. 

Rice,  Frederick  J., 

«« 

1877. 

Rice,  J.  Augustus, 

<< 

1870. 

Rice,  Joseph  A., 

<< 

1877. 

Riegel,  George  W., 

<< 

1867. 

Riegel,  Wm., 

<< 

1877. 

Ritter,  Joel, 

Coopersburg,  Pa., 

1887. 

Rcest,  Edward, 

Bethlehem,  Pa., 

1887. 

Ross,  Wm., 

Bethlehem,  Pa., 

1887. 

Schiele,  Ludwig, 

Riverside,  N.  J., 

1869. 

Schmich,  Augustus, 

Bethlehem,  Pa., 

1887. 

Schmich,  Peter, 

<< 

1887. 

Schmid,  Matthew  J., 

" 

1887. 

Schneebeli,  G.  A., 

Nazareth,  Pa., 

1887. 

Schneebeli,  Wm., 

" 

1887. 

Schneller,  Henry, 

Bethlehem,  Pa., 

1888. 

Schropp,  Abraham  S., 

" 

1867. 

Schweinitz,  Lewis  de, 

Los  Angeles,  Cal., 

1882. 

Schweinitz,  Robert  E.  de, 

Bethlehem,  Pa., 

1887- 

Sieger,  Wm.  S., 

Bethlehem,  Pa., 

1887. 

Skinner,  James, 

" 

1888. 

Smith,  Edward  O., 

Philadelphia,  Pa., 

1888. 

Smith,  Samuel, 

Bethlehem,  Pa., 

1887. 

Snyder,  John  D., 

<< 

1876. 

Spatzier,  August, 

<« 

1887. 

Spatzier,  Wm., 

" 

1887. 

Stubblebine,  Wm., 

" 

1887. 

Thompson,  Rev.  A.  C, 

Boston,  Mass.,  Hon.  Member, 

1882. 

Tombler,  Chas.  C., 

Wyoming,  Minn., 

1822. 

Tombler,  Oliver, 

" 

1844. 

Trseger,  Joseph  H., 

Bethlehem,  Pa., 

1867. 

Transue,  Josiah, 

" 

1880. 

Van  Vleck,  Fred.  J., 

Lititz,  Pa., 

1887. 

Warner,  Massah  M., 

Philadelphia,  Pa., 

1882. 

Weber,  Eugene  E., 

Bethlehem,  Pa., 

1872. 

Wenhold,  Chas., 

" 

1887. 

Wieder,  Preston, 

Emmaus,  Pa., 

1887. 

Wilhelm,  Eugene  T., 

Bethlehem,  Pa., 

1887. 

Wcerner,  John, 

" 

1887. 

Wolff,  Richard, 

Hopedale,  Pa., 

1864. 

Wolle,  Clarence  A., 

Bethlehem,  Pa., 

1878. 

Wolle,  Francis  L., 

South  Bethlehem,  Pa., 

1870. 

Wolle,  Hartlev  C, 

Bethlehem,  Pa., 

1887. 

Wolle,  Herbert  W., 

<< 

1887. 

Wolle,  John  D„ 

" 

1887. 

Wolle.  J.  Fred., 

" 

1882. 

Wolle,  J.  Samuel, 

" 

1882. 
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Name. 

Wolle,  Nathaniel, 
Wolle,  Robert  H., 
Wolle,  Robert  N„ 
Wolle,  Wm.  S., 
Wolle,  Samuel  C, 
Wunderly,  Frarjk, 
Yerkes,  Johnson, 
Yost,  John  T., 
Yost,  Samuel, 
Zcebisch,  C.  A., 
Zoebisch,  C.  T., 


Residence. 

When  Admitted. 

Lititz,  Pa., 

1846. 

Bethlehem,  Pa., 

1887. 

Lititz,  Pa., 

1 89I. 

Bethlehem,  Pa., 

1887. 

" 

1887. 

Nazareth,  Pa., 

1887. 

South  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

1887. 

Bethlehem,  Pa., 

1874. 

" 

1844. 

New  York,  N.  Y., 

1888. 

'* 

1888. 

APPENDIX  A. 


Report  of  New  Fairfield  Mission,  Canada,  for  the  Year  1891. 

We,  the  mission  family  laboring  in  this  place,  have  again  been  spared 
for  another  year.  During  that  year  we  have  all  of  us  enjoyed  good 
health,  so  that  the  work  could  be  carried  on  without  let  or  hindrance. 
Brother  Hartmann  was  enabled  to  occupy  the  pulpit  regularly  all  the 
year  through,  with  the  exception  of  one  Sunday,  he  spent  with  his 
wife  at  Clifton  Springs,  attending  the  International  Missionary  Union. 

Brother  Hartmann  after  nearly  19  years  of  ministerial  work  in  this 
place,  sometimes  feels  the  strong  desire  to  have  an  occasional  change  of 
pulpit,  but  as  there  is  no  Moravian  congregation  in  Canada  whatever 
besides  this  Mission  his  desire  cannot  be  gratified.  We  regret  to  say 
that  the  visit  of  a  Moravian  minister  to  this  place,  is  a  most  rare  occur- 
rence, so  when  it  does  take  place,  it  is  greatly  enjoyed.  Such  enjoy- 
ment was  afforded  us  this  summer  by  the  visit  of  our  Brother  B. 
LaTrobe  from  London,  England,  who  stayed  with  us  for  some  days, 
and  took  both  the  services  on  the  Lord's  day.  The  pertinent  question 
was  asked  by  a  Moravian  Indian.  "Why  do  we  not  have  more  of  such 
visits,  to  strengthen  the  bond  of  Church  fellowship  ?  ' '  We  hope  that 
next  year,  the  Centennial  year  of  this  Mission,  we  may  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  some  Brethren  and  Sisters,  too,  find  their  way  to 
Moravian  town. 

Pray  for  us,  that  we  may  not  faint  or  grow  weary. 

We  are  glad  to  say,  that  although  we  have  preached  the  word  here 
for  many  years,  we  have  occasional  testimonies,  that  it  still  is  listened 
to  with  appreciation.  The  attendance  on  the  means  of  grace  is  not  as 
good  as  it  should  be,  owing  perhaps  to  indolence  in  some,  and  in 
others  to  the  convenient  opportunities  offered  by  Anglican  and  Metho- 
dist services,  held  in  the  afternoon,  in  the  center  of  the  Reserve. 
Some  perhaps  also  do  not  like  the  Interpreter,  and  others  are  so  dead 
in  trespasses  and  sins,  that  they  are  indifferent  to  the  Gospel.  Our 
church  building,  in  a  corner  of  the  Reserve,  is  too  far  off  for  the 
indifferent  members.  We  have  here,  as  they  have  them  elsewhere,  our 
faithful  members  who  regularly  appear  in  the  house  of  God,  and  we 
value  them.  The  thought  has  been  expressed  to  move  our  church 
building  to  a  more  central  and  convenient  place,  but  we  cannot  yet  see 
our  way  clear  to  inaugurate  this  change.  The  Sunday-school  has  been 
carried  on  regularly,  and  we  are  glad  to  say,  that  the  teachers  as  a 
whole  have  stuck  closely  to  their  work.     This  is  a  very  cheering  feature 
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of  the  mission.  Our  day-school  has  been  carried  on  faithfully  by  Sister 
Dora  Miller,  and  we  have  the  testimony  of  the  Inspector  of  schools, 
that  the  children  are  taught  well. 

This  year  has  been  a  healthy  one  for  the  Indians,  as  there  was  no 
epidemic  raging  among  them,  and  the  death  rate  has  been  low.  We 
had  an  exceedingly  dry  summer,  but  in  spite  of  it  the  crops  have 
turned  out  well  so  far.  A  fine  thunderstorm,  with  a  heavy  rain  in 
August,  will  help  to  perfect  the  corn.  The  wheat  crop  turns  out  a  good 
one  in  these  parts.  With  the  very  faithful  help  of  Brother  and  Sister 
Ingebrightsen  the  farm  work  is  carried  on  very  satisfactorily,  and  it 
would  be  a  great  loss  for  the  Mission  to  lose  their  valuable  services. 
Looking  back  upon  the  year,  we  can  truly  say  "Bless  the  Lord,  O  my 
soul,  and  forget  not  all  His  benefits."  Amen. 
In  the  name  of  the  Mission  Family, 

Your  Brother, 

A.  Hartmann. 
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APPENDIX  B. 


Report  of  the  New  Westfield,  Kansas,  Indian  Mission  for  1891. 

Another  year  has  passed,  and  the  time  is  once  more  come  for  me  to 
give  an  account  of  this  mission.  I  wish  I  was  able  to  report  the 
progress  which  we  had  hoped  to  make — growth  in  membership,  increase 
in  spiritual  power  and  influence,  a  congregation  united  and  strong. 
But,  alas  !  appearances  would  rather  indicate  that  we  have  gone  back- 
wards. A  few  of  our  members  have  again  become  slaves  to  their 
former  sinful  habits,  while  the  opposition  on  the  part  of  our  enemies 
has  at  times  become  violent  and  threatening.  Our  services,  consisting 
of  Sunday-school  at  10.30  A.M.,  preaching  at  11.30  A.M.  and  prayer 
meeting  at  4  P.M.  on  Sunday,  and  a  gospel  meeting  on  Thursday  even- 
ing, have  all  been  held  regularly.  The  Lord's  Supper  was  administered 
on  six  different  occasions  to  an  average  number  of  eleven  persons. 

The  Week  of  Prayer  and  the  Passion  Season  were  observed  as  usual 
and  the  services  were  well  attended. 

The  long  cherished  desire  to  hold  a  missionary  festival  among  this 
people  was  realized  on  the  30th  of  August.  We  had  extended  invita- 
tions to  the  members  of  neighboring  congregations  to  bring  a  lunch 
and  spend  the  day  with  us.  Many  came.  Upwards  of  250  souls 
gathered  in  our  front  yard,  where  seats  had  been  arranged  under  the 
trees  which  Brother  Romig,  Sister  John  Kilbuck's  father  had  planted. 
The  services  were  held  in  the  usual  western  Moravian  style.  The 
speakers  were  Brother  John  Greenfield,  of  Lancaster,  Kan.,  Brother 
L.  Newcombe,  a  retired  Congregational  minister  of  a  neighboring 
town,  and  myself. 

A  quartett  of  Indian  youths,  representing  four  tribes,  sang  very 
sweetly. 

The  collection  amounted  to  only  $13.01  ;  but  it  is  a  beginning,  and 
we  hope  to  do  better  in  the  future. 

After  the  services  a  general  hand-shaking  followed,  and  many  and 
hearty  were  the  expressions  of  joy,  at  having  been  privileged  to  spend 
the  day  with  us.  At  the  request  of  our  Indian  brethren,  Brother 
Greenfield  preached  once  more  to  a  well  filled  chapel  on  Tuesday  even- 
ing following,  and  a  collection  was  taken  to  defray  his  expenses. 

Arrangements  have  been  made,  in  a  private  way,  for  having  school 
eight  months  of  the  present  year,  a  former  pupil  of  Sister  Steinfort's, 
residing  in  New  York,  being  one  of  the  chief  contributors  for  this 
purpose. 
*  The  school  was  opened  September  7,  with  sixteen  (16)  scholars; 
the  number  now  enrolled  is  twenty-six  (26),  nine  (9)  of  whom  are 
Indians. 

Sincerely  your  brother, 

Chas.   Steinfort. 
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APPENDIX  C. 


THE  MISSION  IN  ALASKA. 
Report  of  Bethel  for  the  Year  1890  to  1891. 

Bethel,  June  1,  1891. 

To  the  Provincial  Elders'  Conference, — Dear  Brethren: — The 
time  is  at  hand  for  making  the  sixth  report  to  our  dear  brethren  at 
home,  concerning  the  progress  and  welfare  of  the  Mission  at  Bethel. 
To  us  who  have  been  here  from  the  beginning,  the  actual  time  seems 
exceedingly  short ;  but,  taking  into  consideration  the  progress  made 
in  the  spiritual  work,  as  compared  with  other  of  our  Mission  stations 
before  they  reached  the  same  point,  which  this  report  will  cover,  we 
feel  as  though  we  had  been  here  twice  six  years. 

The  Lord  has  so  attended  us  all  on  our  way  from  the  very  beginning, 
although  we  did  not  at  times  know  His  purpose  in  the  various  experiences 
we  passed  through ;  but  now  we  have  in  a  measure  learned  the  lesson 
He  has  placed  before  us  all  these  years,  and  can  say  "in  whatsoever 
state  we  are,  therewith  to  be  content." 

The  year  that  looked  so  dark,  when  one-half  of  our  Mission  force  was 
withdrawn  for  another  portion  of  the  Lord's  vineyard,  and  no  reinforce- 
ments were  at  hand,  that  very  year  we  look  back  to  now  as  the  season 
when  our  Lord  and  Master  founded  this  Mission.  After  that,  through 
the  Holy  Spirit,  the  human  part  of  the  work  became  active.  How  the 
brethren  at  home  rallied,  and  what  a  noble  stand  they  made  !  The 
cloud  of  doubt  rolled  away,  and  faith  shone  out  again  bright  and  clear. 
Brother  Weber's  advent  into  the  work  at  Bethel,  and  the  reinforce- 
ments since  added  to  this  field,  have  been  the  result  of  that  one  year, 
when  the  Lord  alone  worked. 

The  character  of  this,  the  sixth  report,  therefore,  by  the  favor  of 
God  the  Father  and  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  the  wit- 
ness of  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  that  which  treats  of  an  established  and  tried 
work. 

The  spiritual  work  in  our  district  has  been  steadily  kept  up,  there 
being  regular  services  every  Lord's  Day,  which  have  been  better  at- 
tended than  in  any  other  previous  year.  The  day  of  rest  has  likewise 
been  better  observed  as  holy  unto  the  Lord.  During  the  Fall,  as  pre- 
paratory to  Christmas,  a  large  Sunday-school  was  organized.  The 
total  attendance  at  the  service  was  divided  into  three  classes,  Sister 
Kilbuck  and  Brother  Weber  taking  the  children,  while  Brother  Kilbuck 
had  charge  of  the  adults.  It  was  pleasing  to  see  the  interest  taken  in 
this  Bible  study,  the  attendance  and  attention  never  slacking.  No  one 
wanted  to  miss  a  single  lesson.  On  Thanksgiving  Day  there  was  a 
simple  service,  in  which  our  people  heartily  joined. 
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Christmas  came,  bringing  joy  to  all.  Again  the  service  was  simple, 
but  it  was  characterized  by  a  deeper  feeling  of  good-will,  which  drew 
all  hearts  closer  together.  Quite  a  number  of  our  members  made  a 
special  effort  to  remember  the  poor,  by  giving  some  useful  present, 
such  as  a  pair  of  fur  boots  or  water  boots.  Among  the  members  who 
could  not  be  present,  living  in  more  distant  villages,  there  was  also  a 
merry-making  at  this  season. 

Owing  to  the  /act  that  the  people  went  early  to  the  mountains,  the 
attendance  at  the  Passion  Week  services,  was  not  as  large  as  we  had 
anticipated,  although  by  Easter  day  there  were  114  people  present. 
At  the  Easter  Communion  we  were  obliged  to  discipline  some  of  our 
members,  by  not  allowing  them  to  come  to  the  Lord's  table,  because 
they  had  attended  a  masquerade  (a  heathen  religious  rite),  held  just 
across  the  river  from  us. 

The  work  throughout  the  Winter  has  centered  about  those  who  have 
come  forward  confessing  Christ  as  their  Lord  and  Saviour.  It  has 
been  our  aim  to  deepen  their  spiritual  life  by  bringing  them  into  closer 
fellowship  with  the  word  of  truth.  This  line  of  work  has  been  neces- 
sarily more  of  a  personal  character,  i.  e. ,  face  to  face  conversations 
with  our  members,  as  well  as  others  who  do  not  openly  make  a  con- 
fession of  their  faith  in  Christ  and  His  redemption.  In  this  work  we 
find  that  the  awakening  of  a  year  ago  is  by  no  means  at  an  end ;  but, 
instead  of  spreading,  it  is  deepening,  growing  downward,  into  the  very 
bottom  of  individual  hearts.  Our  two  helpers  report  that  among  their 
people  there  is  a  steady  growing  in  the  new  life.  The  medicine  men 
or  "shamans"  are  also  hard  at  work,  trying  to  overcome  the  influence 
and  work  of  our  helpers,  but  the  Holy  Spirit  is  too  powerful,  and  it 
does  not  take  a  prophet's  vision  to  see  that  at  no  distant  day  the 
"Shaman"  will  be  silenced. 

One  of  our  helpers  says  that  every  Sunday,  when  he  sends  word  to 
the  "Kashima"  for  the  men  to  come  to  his  "barrabara"  if  they  wish 
to  take  part  in  the  service,  some  "shaman"  starts  up  an  opposition 
meeting,  endeavoring  to  dissuade  those  so  inclined  from  attending  the 
church  service,  by  saying  that  this  new  doctrine  or  religion  is  only 
foolishness  and  that  their  old  way  of  living  is  much  better,  and  that 
they  will  get  into  a  good  place  if  they  remained  good  natives  while 
living.  Often  while  such  exhortations  and  harangues  are  being  most 
vehemently  uttered  the  men,  young  and  old,  quietly  pass  out,  until  the 
"kashima"' is  almost  empty,  empty  of  all  except  the  few  "shamans," 
and  followers  who  cling  most  tenaciously  to  their  superstitions. 

The  service  generally  consists  of  explaining  a  Bible  illustration,  with 
an  earnest  invitation  to  leave  the  dark  and  fear-inspiring  paths  of  super- 
stition and  enter  the  way  of  life,  light  and  salvation.  Such  scenes  we 
very  seldom  see,  for  sufficient  deference  is  shown  us,  while  in  a  village, 
that  we  do  not  meet  such  bold  opposition. 

Another  feature  of  our  work,  this  past  year,  has  been  the  effort  to 
establish  homes,  where  the  father,  mother  and  children  live  in  an 
atmosphere  of  love.     The  work  of  bringing  the  husband  and  wife  into 
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a  closer  and  more  lasting  union  is  one  which  requires  great  wisdom  and 
tact,  and  but  for  the  help  of  the  Spirit,  we  could  not  succeed.  That 
we  have  in  a  measure  succeeded,  is  undoubtedly  true,  but  the  results 
are  so  tender  that  often  the  foul  breath  of  slander  and  suspicion  almost 
blasts  what  we  have  so  carefully  nurtured.  Our  own  homes  have 
silently,  though  none  the  less  powerfully,  supplemented  our  precepts. 
We  thank  God  that  at  this  early  day  there  are  a  few  homes  in  which 
love  and  peace  prevail.  The  work  among  the  children  has  been  most 
pleasing  and  encouraging.  Special  services  are  often  held  for  them  at 
the  different  villages,  and  in  no  service  are  they  more  interested  than 
in  this  one  devoted  altogether  to  them. 

In  connection  with,  and  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  establishment  of 
family  home  life,  we  urge  the  building  of  substantial  log  huts  or  sod 
houses,  lined  with  hewed  half  logs,  and  urge  the  raising  of  their  beds 
above  the  ground,  as  a  precaution  against  rheumatism.  One  respect- 
able sod  house  is  the  first  fruit,  and  more  are  to  follow  in  the  near 
future. 

Last  year  the  loss  of  our  third  helper  and  the  circumstances  attend- 
ing his  death,  caused  us  to  bow  down  with  deep  grief.  Our  sorrow  is 
now,  however,  lost  in  the  joy  of  seeing  some  blessed  result  of  that 
severe  trial.  The  young  man  whose  mental  derangement  caused  us  so 
much  sore  trouble,  is,  to  all  appearance,  quite  restored  to  reason,  and 
is  growing  daily  in  the  mystery  of  godliness.  Last  Spring  he  was 
almost  well,  well  enough  to  fish  in  the  Summer.  Of  the  events  of  the 
Spring  he  knew  nothing,  and  had  no  idea  what  an  important  part  he 
had  played  in  the  sad  tragedy  that  ended  in  the  death  of  his  brother. 
Meddlesome  gossips  did  not  hesitate  to  tell  him  everything.  At  this 
time,  while  his  mind  was  dwelling  on  these  sad  scenes,  he  happened  to 
upset  in  a  canoe,  and  with  difficulty  reached  land.  A  relapse  took 
place,  and  once  more  he  wTas  quite  frantic.  His  one  thought  was  that 
God  was  going  to  visit  him  with  dire  calamities  for  his  wickedness. 
He  likewise  dreaded  to  meet  me,  thinking  I  would  seek  revenge  for 
the  insults  he  had  given  me.  His  family,  however,  brought  him  down 
to  the  mission,  and  requested  us  by  all  means  to  do  what  we  could  for 
his  restoration  to  his  natural  self.  His  own  immediate  family,  consist- 
ing of  wife  and  little  daughter,  moved  to  the  mission  station,  and  lived 
with  us  all  Winter.  Kindliness  from  all  of  us  w7as  our  principal  remedy, 
and  this  gradually  restored  the  powers  of  his  reason.  By  Autumn  he 
was  almost  his  natural  self,  although  his  mind  was  still  as  weak  as  that  of 
an  infant.  On  this  account  he  begged  to  be  allowed  to  stay  with  us 
until  he  was  fully  recovered.  Without  delay,  he  likewise  made  a  public 
apology,  and  craved  forgiveness  for  his  past  conduct.  This  apology 
was  made  at  one  of  our  Sunday  afternoon  services,  at  his  own  request. 
When  he  arose  to  speak  everybody  was  on  the  tip-toe  of  curiosity, 
wondering  what  he  would  have  to  say.  In  a  few  broken  words  he 
made  his  apology,  and  asked  for  forgiveness,  also  requested  that  he  be 
hereafter  recognized  as  one  whose  heart  was  concerned  about  his  soul's 
welfare.     He  made  a  public  confession  of  his  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  as 
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the  Saviour  of  such  wicked  men  as  he  was.  He  said  he  knew  himself 
to  be  so  wicked  that  he  did  not  believe  there  was  any  one  living  as  vile 
as  he.  He  also  publicly  announced  his  determination  to  take  up  the 
Cross  of  Christ,  and  to  leave  heathenism  and  all  its  rites.  The  move 
was  a  bold  one,  and  it  aroused  attention  and  made  a  deep  impression 
upon  all  who  heard  him.  The  winning  of  this  one  man  for  Christ's 
kingdom,  if  that  were  the  only  fruit  of  our  six  years'  stay,  would  be 
sufficient  to  encourage  and  strengthen  our  faith,  and  would  be  a  surety 
of  the  Holy  Spirit's  co-operation.  From  the  day  that  he  publicly  wit- 
nessed for  Christ,  the  ''Mountain  Boy"  has  been  a  faithful  lay-helper, 
working  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  us,  in  the  effort  to  bring  souls  to 
Christ.  He  often  says  that  souls  are  precious,  and  he  does  not  wish 
one  soul  to  go  into  utter  darkness.  He  says:  "We  must  talk  all  the 
time,  tell  the  people  about  Jesus,  what  He  did  and  what  He  wants  us 
to  do.  The  time. will  come,  when  even  among  the  lower  Kuskokwim 
people  there  will  be  found  some  who  will  rejoice  over  this  good  Gospel." 
Again,  he  remarked:  "  Every audience  is  just  like  three  men;  this 
man  is  willing  to  hear  and  accept  the  teachings  of  God  as  found  in  His 
word,  but  at  the  same  time  does  not  let  go  superstition  and  heathenism. 
He  would  like  to  live  and  govern  his  acts  by  both  religions.  The 
second  man  is  altogether  set  against  this  new  religion.  The -third 
gladly  receives  the  word,  and  gives  up  all  for  it.  The  first  is  the  most 
numerous  ;  then  the  second  ;  and  the  third  forms  a  very  small  part  of 
every  audience."  Those  who  stubbornly  cling  to  heathenism  he  com- 
pares to  a  stake  frozen  in  the  ground.  "You  can  maul,"  he  says,  "and 
you  can  hammer,  but  not  an  inch  deeper  will  you  drive  him.  The 
stake  will  be  completely  destroyed  by  the  hammering  and  mauling,  and 
so  with  some  of  the  adherents  of  heathenism." 

Although  we  constantly  meet  with  opposition  from  the  "shamans," 
and  the  Greek  priest,  by  the  grace  of  God  we  are  enabled  to  go  on 
with  our  work,  and  practice  the  sovereign  remedy  of  "overcoming  evil 
with  good."  One  sign  of  the  weakening  "shaman,"  in  our  own  neigh- 
borhood, i.  <?.,  Mumtrekhlagamute,  was  the  holding  of  the  annual 
masquerade  without  masks.  This  was  a  compromise  and  was  intended 
to  catch,  as  it  did,  some  of  our  members.  Great  secrecy  was  exercised, 
lest  we  would  come  and  break  up  the  gathering,  which  they  fully  ex- 
pected us  to  do  if  we  knew  of  the  exact  time  of.  holding  the  heathen 
rite.  For  some  time  after  the  affair  had  taken  place  the  leaders  kept 
very  shy  of  the  Mission.  All  this  shows  that  the  conscience,  so  long 
dead,  is  now  awakening,  and  asserting  its  power  of  accusing  and  ex- 
cusing. We  never  interfere  by  force,  deeming  such  a  step  as  likely  to 
prolong  the  willful  opposition,  but  we  do  most  earnestly  entreat  them 
to  enter  the  door  opened  for  them  into  the  kingdom  of  righteousness. 
The  Spirit  leading  us  into  the  ways  of  meekness  and  love,  we  learn,  to 
some  extent,  to  place  the  cause  of  Christ  above  personal  feelings  of 
retaliation. 

At  Quiechlahgamute,  like  last  year,  there  was  no  masquerade,  nor 
did   the   people  attend    those  in   other  villages,  although  they  were 
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especially  invited.  The  Greek  priest  has  been  telling  this  people  that 
their  trouble  of  last  Spring  came  upon  them  because  they  had  left  the 
true,  that  is,  his  Church.  By  thus  using  some  of  the  very  same  argu- 
ments of  the  "shamans,"  he  has  skillfully  led  them  into  supporting 
him  so  far  as  dissuading  the  people  from  coming  to  us.  The  people, 
however,  still  come  to  us,  but  we  must  carefully  lead  them  into  the  truth. 

Father  Tossi,  of  the  Yukon  River,  has  been  likewise  sowing  the  seeds 
of  discord  and  contention.  At  times  we  are  dismayed  by  this  threat- 
ened collision  with  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  our  hearts  feel  heavy; 
but  we  must  go  on,  for  after  all  we  will  not,  can  not  fight  with  our 
wisdom,  for  that  will  be  as  nothing  compared  to  the  wisdom  and  expe- 
rience of  such  an  aged  man  as  Father  Tossi.  It  seems  that  our  blessed 
Master  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  what  we  may  have  to  endure,  in  order 
that  we  may  come  close  to  Him,  and  learn  of  Him  more  fully  Whence 
our  wisdom  and  cunning  must  come  in  the  evil  day  so  that  we  may  not 
be  driven  to  confusion. 

Now  concerning  the  physical  part  of  our  work.  The  census  business 
has  occupied  a  good  portion  of  our  time  and  attention.  A  rough  esti- 
mate would  make  the  number  of  miles  traveled  about  2550.  If  we 
could  have  commenced  right  away  in  the  Summer,  very  little  work 
would  have  been  left  for  Winter,  but,  as  it  was,  the  bulk  has  to  be 
accomplished  by  dog-teaming.  Quite  a  number  of  the  dogs  traveled 
1560  miles  in  the  Government's  employment,  and  taking  into  account 
short  trips  and  wood  hauling,  these  brave  fellows  traveled  at  least 
2200  miles. 

The  census  shows  that  not  less  than  56  per  cent,  of  the  people  are 
afflicted  with  some  chronic  disease.  The  affection  of  the  lungs  takes 
up  about  one-half  of  the  50  per  cent.,  followed  by  rheumatism,  scrofula, 
and  heart  disease.  From  the  data  gathered,  it  shows  that  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  children  born  do  not  live,  or  rather  do  not  outlive  the 
parents.  These  facts  move  our  hearts  more  than  ever,  and  our  fondest 
desire  is  to  welcome  a  physician  into  our  midst.  The  nucleus  for  a 
hospital  in  the  way  of  patients  could  have  been  found  at  any  time 
during  the  past  year,  right  at  Bethel.  The  "Mountain  Boy"  was  our 
first  patient ;  then  a  paralyzed  man,  and  the  third  a  young  man  whose 
mental  faculties  are  out  of  balance.  Unacquainted  though  we  are 
with  the  art  of  healing,  we  still  do  what  we  can,  but  our  efforts  are  in- 
adequate to  check  the  progress  of  disease..  It  is  true  that  sometimes 
we  happily  succeed  in  relieving  or  even  in  curing.  But  it  would  be 
vain  boasting  to  even  hint  at  entire  satisfaction  with  our  present  ar- 
rangement ;  hence  we  are  desirous  of  putting  the  practice  of  medicine 
into  intelligent  and  experienced  hands. 

We  hope  the  Brethren  at  large  will  especially  bear  this  part  of  the 
work  in  Alaska  upon  their  hearts ;  and  may  the  Holy  Spirit  go  with 
these  words,  and  mightily  move  some  reader  to  a  deed  of  mercy. 

There  has  been  a  great  fatality,  principally  among  the  children  and 
old  folks.  The  influenza  has  been  the  cause  of  many  deaths,  and  star- 
vation has  played  an  important  part,  too.     Last  Summer  very  few  fish 
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were  caught,  owing  to  the  epidemic  and  unusually  high  water.  With 
all  the  people  it  was  a  hand  to  hand  struggle  with  hunger  until  the 
river  opened  and  fish  could  be  caught.  Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  food 
we  had  to  close  the  school  in  February,  because  we  had  to  feed  so 
many  hungry  folks.  We  sent  home  all  the  children  that  had  parents 
and  friends,  in  order  to  be  better  able  to  stretch  out  our  food  supply 
and  still  be  able  to  keep  some  poor  people  from  starving. 

During  the  Winter  two  miners  lived  with  us,  who  stopped  here  last 
Fall  on  their  way  to  Nushagak.  The  season  being  very  late,  and  being 
old,  they  feared  that  the  hardships  would  be  too  great  for  them ;  hence 
they  came  to  us,  and  asked  if  we  could  keep  them,  especially  as  one  of 
them  was  very  feeble.  Our  sympathy  was  enlisted,  and  we  allowed 
them  to  winter  with  us.  They  made  themselves  quite  useful,  doing 
chores  about  the  place. 

One  of  them,  while  helping  to  roll  up  some  logs  on  to  the  saw-frame, 
had  the  misfortune  to  have  a  log  fall  upon  him.  The  log  struck  him 
upon  the  hips,  bruising  him  badly  internally.  "For  weeks  the  poor  man 
suffered,  and  finally  death  relieved  him  of  all  pain.  His  name  was 
Nelson  Munson,  of  Sweden,  from  somewhere  near  Gottenberg.  He 
was  58  years  old.  He  has  some  relatives  in  Sweden,  and  a  sister,  or 
half-sister,  somewhere  in  California.  Being  a  very  reticent  man,  we 
never  learned  much  about  him ;  hence  we  do  not  know  where  to  ad- 
dress any  of  his  relations. 

The  other  man,  Mr.  Spencer,  though  still  feeble,  is  in  his  wonted 
health,  and  will  go  down  to  the  States  this  Spring. 

Our  paralyzed  patient  als*o  died.  The  limbs  were  at  first  affected, 
but  the  disease  slowly  worked  upward  and  evidently  reached  his  heart. 
Although  we  could  not  heal  his  body,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  his  soul  was  made  whole  by  Jesus,  the  Great  Physician.  Up  to 
the  time  of  his  death  he  gave  constant  testimony  of  having  made  peace 
with  God,  through  faith  in  the  atonement  by  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ. 
A  week  before  his  death  the  Holy  Communion  was  given  him.  On 
this  occasion  Brother  Wolff  was  also  present. 

Our  hearts  were  gladdened  by  visits  from  Brother  Cherry  of  the 
Anvik  Episcopal  Mission,  Yukon  River,  and  from  Brother  Wolff,  of 
Carmel.  Brother  Cherry's  visit  was  a  fraternal  visit,  and  right  well 
did  we  make  use  of  the  two  weeks  he  spent  with  us,  in  becoming 
brothers  in  the  bonds  of  Christ.  Brother  Wolff  unexpectedly  arrived 
in  February,  after  we  had  given  him  up.  He  spent  almost  three  weeks 
in  our  midst.  The  time  proved  all  too  short,  for  we  had  much  to  say 
to  each  other,  comparing  our  experiences  and  discussing  the  future  of 
the  two  stations.  Brother  Weber's  absence  marred  our  pleasant  hours, 
for  we  know  he  would  also  have  been  greatly  refreshed  by  this  contact 
with  a  brother  from  a  distance.  Just  before  Brother  Wolff  left  Brother 
Weber  arrived,  and  thus  had  at  least  one  day  of  the  pleasant  visit. 
Brother  Wolff  helped  us  in  our  photographic  study,  so  that  he  was 
principally  instrumental  in  enabling  us  to  send  you  a  few  pictures  which 
had  been  taken  last  Summer.     We  also  entertained,  for  a  day,  one  of 
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the  Roman  Catholic  priests  of  the  coast,  who  was  on  his  way  to  the 
Yukon  River. 

The  health  of  the  Mission  has  been  good,  as  a  rule,  although  Sister 
Weber  has  had  some  nervous  trouble  during  mid-winter.  At  present 
she  is  a  great  deal  better,  and  we  earnestly  hope  that  her  complaint 
will  not  return  again. 

The  anxiety  we  felt  concerning  Sister  Kilbuck's  health  has  been 
allayed  by  her  continuing  to  grow  stronger.  She  has  for  several  years 
not  been  so  well  as  she  was  this  Winter. 

Dear  brethren,  such  is  our  report.  Whatever  of  it  is  inspiring  and 
encouraging,  give  the  honor  to  our  dear  Lord,  Who  has  so  graciously 
helped  us  with  His  mighty  arm.  Standing  at  the  threshold  of  another 
year,  we  raise  our  hearts  in  gratitude  to  Him  Who  has  graciously 
guided  in  the  past,  and  there  is  an  assurance  in  our  hearts  that  our 
Shepherd  will  still  watch  by  His  sheep,  and  that  He  will  ever  go  before 
us.  Brethren,  pray  that  we  may  closely  follow  our  Divine  Leader 
throughout  the  coming  year.  Pray  earnestly  likewise  for  the  dear 
brethren  here,  that  they  may  grow  strong  in  the  grace  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ. 

Thus  commending  ourselves  and  our  charge  anew  to  your  continued 
intercession,  we  once  more  bid  you  all  farewell  for  another  season. 

The  Missionaries  at  Bethel. 


The  Report  of  Carmel  for  i  890-1 891. 

In  vain  did  we  look  for  letters  from  you  and  our  friends  in  the  States, 
although  within  the  last  few  weeks  seven  fishing  vessels  arrived.  We 
anxiously  inquired  of  each  one  for  our  mail;  but  not  any  of  them  had 
the  bulk ;  there  were  only  a  few  letters  that  had  come  in  late,  they  said, 
after  the  regular  mail  had  been  packed.  Of  papers  the  Sisters  received 
the  Lititz  Express  and  two  sets  of  the  Union  Signal ;  The  Christian 
and  Periodical  Accounts  came  for  Brother  Kilbuck,  and  for  us  also  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel ;  but  we  got  no 
Moravians  or  any  other  church  news.  I  was  very  anxious  to  hear  your 
intentions  concerning  Togiak ;  but  we  will  have  to  wait  patiently  until 
the  vessel  comes  in  June  or  July. 

The  last  letter  which  I  sent  to  you  was  written  in  January  and  sent 
by  way  of  Kodiak,  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Schanz  (the  reporter  of  the  Frank 
Leslie's  newspaper)  which  you  probably  received  early  in  Spring. 
Since  then  I  have  finished  the  census  work  and  made  a  visit  to  Bethel. 

I  left  home  on  the  3rd  of  February  and  took  with  me  Augustus  and 
Zecharias,  the  two  boys  who  came  from  Bethel  last  Fall  with  Mr.  Green- 
field and  Mr.  Schanz.  Samuel  Miller  and  his  family  also  accompanied 
us  with  dogs  and  sled  of  their  own.     They  went  with  us  to  within  two 
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days'  journey  from  Bethel.  We  had  plenty  of  snow  ;  but  it  was  so 
loose  when  we  started,  that  traveling  was  very  hard  work.  I  visited 
most  of  the  villages  that  belonged  to  my  census  district  on  the  way 
going. 

On  the  Togiak  River  I  took  the  census  of  all  the  villages  going  up 
the  river,  and  then  intended  to  cross  the  mountains  to  the  Kuskokwim ; 
but  one  day's  travel  after  we  left  the  last  village  on  the  Togiak  toward 
the  mountains  convinced  me  that  while  this  is  the  shortest  route,  it 
would  probably  be  the  longest  in  the  end  and  we  might  get  into 
serious  trouble,  for  we  had  only  enough  dog  food  for  four  days.  The 
snow  was  deep  and  so  soft,  that  the  sled  cut  in  most  of  the  time  to  the 
bottom,  and  then  we  often  were  obliged  to  go  ahead  and  tramp  back 
and  forth  on  snow-shoes  to  break  the  road  so  that  the  dogs  could  get 
through  with  the  sled.  We  concluded  it  was  best  to  turn  back  and 
go  down  the  Togiak  River  again  and  go  by  way  of  the  coast  where  we 
found  the  snow  was  not  so  deep  and  more  firm.  We  left  Togiak  vil- 
lage on  Thursday  and  arrived  at  Bethel  on  the  afternoon  of  the  follow- 
ing Thursday,  on  the  24th  day  after  leaving  home.  The  road  was  fair 
all  the  way  with  the  exception  of  a  few  short  stretches,  and  the  weather 
was  good. 

During  the  entire  trip  we  had  only  one  half  day  of  very  stormy 
weather,  and  that  was  when  we  had  crossed  the  mountains  before  we 
got  to  Togiak.  When  we  descended  the  mountains  we  saw  a  storm 
coming  from  the  northwest,  although  the  morning  had  been  very  clear 
and  cold.  It  did  not  take  long  before  the  storm  was  upon  ■  us,  in  all 
the  fury  of  a  raging  blizzard.  Had  the  day  remained  fair,  we  could 
easily  have  reached  Togiak  by  evening ;  but  now  it  was  quite  out  of 
the  question.  There  were  no  woods  or  brush,  or  any  place  to  ta'ke 
shelter,  so  there  was  nothing  left  for  us  to  do,  but  to  keep  on  the  move. 
Our  guide  was  soon  at  a  loss  as  to  which  was  the  right  direction  to  the 
village.  We  kept  on  however,  in  the  hope  of  getting  to  some  brush 
or  timber  or  that  it  might  clear  up  a  little  by  and  by.  After  traveling 
for  some  time  we  came  out  upon  the  beach  of  the  sea,  and  from  that 
knew  that  we  were  going  wrong  and  must  turn  towards  the  right,  which 
brought  us  directly  to  face  the  storm.  The  wind  was  biting  cold,  and 
the  snow  as  fine  as  flour,  and  so  thick,  we  could  not  see  our  guide 
ahead  of  the  dogs,  and  often  we  could  not  see  the  front  dogs.  Every 
one  had  to  fight  to  keep  hands  and  face  from  freezing.  Hour  after 
hour  passed  but  there  was  no  sign  of  any  hope  for  anything  better. 
Night  was  fast  approaching,  and  I  began  to  wonder  what  would  become 
of  us,  if  we  could  not  find  shelter  for  the  night ;  and  to  increase  my 
fears  our  guide  had  by  this  time  the  greater  part  of  his  face  frozen,  and 
his  hands  were  beginning  to  freeze.  The  two  boys  also  had  each 
a  few  frozen  spots  in  their  faces ;  but  there  was  no  way  of  escaping  the 
fierce  wind.  While  our  hearts  were  filled  with  doubts  and  fears  as  to 
what  would  become  of  us,  our  dear  Lord  had  provided  a  way  of  escape 
and  timely  shelter  for  us.  We  came  to  a  small  lake  which  we  crossed, 
and  then  after  going  overland  again  for  a  short  distance  we  came  to  a 
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creek  which  seemed  familiar  to  our  guide.  He  stopped  and  came  back 
to  the  sled  and  said  "it  is  yet  very  far  to  Togiak."  After  a  little 
while  he  said,  if  this  was  the  creek  he  supposed  it  to  be,  there  was  an 
empty  hut  and  a  few  fish-houses  down  the  creek  somewhere.  So  we 
started  down  the  creek,  and  sure  enough  after  half  an  hour  we  found 
the  place,  although  we  had  nearly'passed  it.  Our  guide  passed  the  hut 
within  about  30  yards  without  seeing  it ;  but  when  we  came  with  the 
sled,  I  happened  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  hut  through  the  storm.  We 
felt  greatly  relieved  and  very  thankful  to  the  Lord  for  this  shelter. 

In  the  fish-house  we  found  fish  for  our  hungry  and  tired  dogs.  In 
the  hut  we  found  three  hunters  who  had  sought  shelter  there  before  us. 
The  hut  was  more  than  half  full  of  snow  which  had  blown  into  it  while 
open,  yet  we  were  glad  to  crawl  in  on  hands  and  knees  to  one  side 
where  there  was  most  room.  We  had  a  hard  time  to  get  our  clothes 
off,  as  they  were  filled  with  fine  snow  and  frozen  stiff.  After  eating 
our  supper  from  our  lunch-box,  we  made  our  bed  on  the  snow,  and 
lay  down  to  sleep,  but  found  it  a  very  cold  and  uncomfortable  night. 
The  next  morning  the  storm  was  over,  and  the  sky  was  clear  and  it  was 
cold.  We  started  on  our  way  and  a  little  after  10  o'clock  arrived  at 
Togiak  Station,  where  we  received  a  hearty  welcome. 

1  spent  eighteen  happy  days  at  -Bethel.  I  was  glad  to  find  Brother 
Kilbuck  at  home,  for  I  had  feared  he  might  be  away  taking  the  census. 
I  was  sorry  however  that  Brother  Weber  was  not  at  home  ;  he  had  gone 
to  the  coast  to  take  the  census,  but  came  home  the  day  before  I  had 
intended  to  start  for  home,  so  I  stayed  one  day  longer.  This  visit  did 
us  much  good,  and  I  gained  much  information  from  our  dear  Mission- 
aries at  Bethel  in  regard  to  their  methods  of  working  and  dealing  with 
the  natives.  They  live  in  the  heart  of  the  native  population  on  the 
Kuskokwim,  and  have  gained  the  love  and  confidence  of  the  natives  to 
such  an  extent  that  they  are  able  to  do  good  work  among  them.  They 
are  laboring  with  hearts  full  of  zeal  and  love  for  the  Master,  and  their 
success  is  wonderful. 

In  speaking  about  the  extension  of  our  work,  we  thought  it  advisable 
if  a  new  and  independent  mission  station  should  be  started  as  soon  as 
practicable  somewhere  near  the  mouth  of  the  Kuskokwim  River.  There 
are  a  number  of  reasons  for  this  proposal.  First. — There  are  many 
natives  living  there,  who  are,  so  to  say,  altogether  cut  off  from  any 
Christianizing  or  civilizing  influence.  They  are  too  far  from  Bethel  to  be 
visited  regularly  by  our  Brethren  there,  and  besides  the  Brethren  have 
an  extensive  field  of  labor  near  home.  Second. — It  will  make  it  more 
convenient  for  the  receiving  of  the  goods  and  supplies  for  Bethel,  as 
they  could  be  stored  at  the  new  station  and  taken  to  Bethel  at  a  con- 
venient time.  The  Missionaries  would  also  have  a  proper  place  to  stay 
at,  while  spending  the  wearisome  days  awaiting  the  vessel.  Ihird. 
If  we  do  not  soon  place  a  station  there,  some  one  else  may  take  the 
place,  which  would  probably  be  the  Roman  Catholics,  who  are  making 
rapid  progress,  and  do  now  already  claim  the  field  from  the  Yukon 
River  along  the  coast  to  the  Kuskokwim.     The  total  population  of  the 
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Togiak  River  is  332  souls;  besides  this  there  are  two  or  three  small 
villages  within  several  days'  travel  of  that  river.  As  that  field  seems 
rather  limited,  it  seemed  advisable  to  us  that  if  a  station  be  started  at 
Togiak,  it  should  be  a  small  one  in  connection  with  Carmel.  The 
people  on  the  Togiak  are  very  hospitable  and  kind  to  us,  and  would 
probably  appreciate  a  school  and  mission  work  among  them,  although 
many  of  them  belong  to  the  Greek  Church.  This  would  probably  not 
interfere  with  our  work  there  as  it  does  here,  because  so  far  removed 
from  Nushagak. 

In  regard  to  our  work  here,  I  hardly  know  what  to  say,  for  we  are 
still  in  the  same  old  rut  that  we  have  been  in  this  long  time,  and  the 
wear  and  tear  on  our  nerves  and  minds  is  sometimes  almost  more  than 
we  can  bear.  Yet  the  work  is  not  ours,  but  the  Lord's,  and  trusting 
in  Him  and  His  guiding  power  we  keep  on  with  the  hope  that  the  Lord 
in  His  own  good  time  will  send  us  brighter  and  more  fruitful  days.  As 
I  have  told  you  repeatedly  what  one  chief  hindrance  is,  it  will  not  be 
necessary  for  me  to  repeat  it  again,  and  I  would  only  add  that  Mr.  J. 
W.  Clark,  the  trader,  and  the  Greek  priest  are  in  thorough  unison  with 
each  other  in  opposing  our  work ;  and  last  Summer  they  openly  boasted 
of  their  power  to  keep  the  children  from  school,  saying  they  would  do 
it  too.  From  our  school  reports  you  will  see  that  we  had  an  average 
attendance  of  only  nine,  which  shows  plainly  how  effectually  they 
carried  out  their  malicious  plans.  You  will  also  note  that  the  Winter 
before,  when  the  priest  and  Mr.  Clark  were  in  San  Francisco,  we  had 
more  freedom  and  our  school  was  well  attended  having  an  average  ot 
twenty- one.  The  children  that  we  have  had  this  Winter  were  all 
boarders.  We  had  no  day  scholars  at  all,  although  there  were  from 
fifteen  to  eighteen  children  in  the  village  who  could  have  come,  had 
they  not  been  strictly  forbidden.  We  tried  hard  to  induce  them  to 
come ;  but  all  was  of  no  avail.  Those  who  send  their  children  are 
severely  persecuted,  and  if  any  natives  are  here  to  prayers  or  service 
with  us,  they  must  confess  it  to  the  priest  (for  some  one  is  sure  to  tell 
on  them)  and  then  he  punishes  them  by  making  them  kneel  on  salt, 
bowing  all  the  time.-  This  is  another  evidence  of  the  power  these 
tyrants  at  Nushagak  have  over  these  poor  people.  Another  great 
power  no  doubt  lies  in  the  trading  post,  as  this  is  the  only  trader  for 
the  entire  fourth  census  district.  An  example  of  this  was  given  us  by 
a  captain  and  several  ladies  and  others  who  were  here  to  see  us  a  few 
weeks  ago.  One  of  the  superintendents  of  the  canneries  bought  a  skin 
from  a  native  (which  he  had  a  perfect  right  to  do).  The  trader  upon 
hearing  of  it  said  to  the  superintendent:  "  I'll  make  that  native  surfer. 
He  will  be  hungry  before  the  Winter  is  over."  In  this  same  way  the 
people  who  send  their  children  to  school  are  treated.  We  do  not  see 
why  a  few  men  with  selfish  purposes  should  keep  one  generation  after 
another  in  ignorance  and  barbarism,  when  the  means  and  opportunity 
to  lift  them  out  of  it  are  at  hand.  We  think  if  our  government  under- 
stood the  matter  thoroughly  it  would  not  allow  it. 

Enclosed  you  will  find  the  monthly  school  reports  from  January  to 
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June  of  this  year.  The  reports  from  August  to  December  of  last  year 
I  sent  to  you  in  January  by  the  mail  that  went  out  by  way  of  Kodiak, 
which  I  hope  you  may  have  received  all  right. 

In  regard  to  our  spiritual  work  you  can  judge  for  yourselves,  that 
under  the  present  difficulties  the  progress  must. of  necessity  be  slow. 
We  have  not  been  able  to  add  any  to  our  number  during  the  past  year, 
but  we  feel  confident  that  the  few  grains  of  good  seed  scattered  here 
and  there  will  by  and  by  spring  up  and  bear  fruit.  The  natives  as  a 
rule  are  kind  and  respectful  to  us,  and  if  we  had  control  of  the  language 
we  could  no  doubt  do  much  more.  Our  new  building  is  not  finished ; 
but  I  hope  in  the  course  of  the  Summer  to  get  it  as  far  as  possible  with 
the  material  we  have ;  but  the  lumber  does  not  reach,  so  we  can  not 
finish  altogether  until  we  get  some  more.  The  Sisters'  and  Brother 
Schcechert's  rooms  are  finished  and  they  occupy  them.  The  school- 
room and  the  boys'  room  will  soon  be  done ;  we  intend  to  move  the 
boys  in  a  week  or  two.  We  also  have  a  family  living  with  us  again 
who  came  from  the  Kuskokwim.  They  left  their  old  home  with  the 
intention  of  coming  to  us.  They  have  two  boys.  The  man  is  old  and 
can  not  do  much,  but  his  wife  is  a  good,  able  and  willing  woman. 
They  wish  to  be  married,  and  will  no  doubt  also  soon  apply  for  baptism. 
They  tell  us  there  are  more  natives  on  the  Kuskokwim,  who  intend  to 
come  to  us,  probably  next  Winter. 

Mrs.  Wolff  is  in  very  miserable  health.  Aunt  Mary  says  she  is  well 
but  not  very  strong.     The  rest  of  us  are  all  well. 

June  2j,  1 89 1. — The  steamer  St.  Paul  arrived  yesterday  and  we  re- 
ceived our  mail  this  morning.  We  had  only  an  hour  to  look  at  our 
mail  when  we  had  to  go  for  our  goods ;  we  were  fortunate  in  obtaining 
the  river  steamer  of  the  Arctic  Packing  Company ;  by  this  evening  we 
"had  our  goods  all  here  in  a  lighter  on  the  beach  and  will  discharge  it 
to-morrow  morning.  From  our  letters  we  learn  that  Bishop  Bachman 
is  probably  at  Bethel  by  this  time.  We  all  rejoice  at  his  coming.  To 
see  the  face  of  one  of  our  dear  brethren  will  do  our  hearts  good.  As 
Bishop  Bachman  will  probably  be  here  soon,  I  shall  not  write  any  more 
now,  for  we  shall  then  talk  things  over  face  to  face,  and  he  will  be 
able  to  give  all  to  you  better  than  I  can  write  it. 

Although  we  can  not  report  any  great  results  of  our  work  here  as  yet, 
we  know  that  the  work  is  the  Lord's  and  He  will  in  due  time,  no 
doubt,  let  the  fruits  of  His  laborers  appear  to  His  honor  and  glory. 
The  united  prayer  of  true  hearts  in  our  dear  Church  will  avail  much 
before  the  throne  of  grace.  How  we  shall  rejoice  when  He  shall  let  us 
know  that  He  has  heard  our  petitions  in  regard  to  this  place. 

With  fraternal  greetings  from  us  all,  I  remain  your  affectionate 
brother  in  Christ, 

F.  E.  Wolff. 
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APPENDIX  D. 

The  Potraro  Mission.  Banning,  Sax  Bernardino  Co.,  California. 

Your  very  kind  and  much  appreciated  favor  of  the  20th  inst.  reached 
us  to-day.  Thank  you  for  the  invitation  to  join  you  in  the  anniversary 
exercises  of  the  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  on  October  11!  In 
spirit  we  will  be  with  you  in  dear  old  Bethlehem  on  that  day.  Thanks 
be  to  the  Lord  for  each  new  anniversary  of  this  useful  Society,  and  also 
for  the  fact  that  so  many  of  His  children  bear  His  work  upon  their 
hearts.  Hence,  though  my  letter  to-day  deals  with  perhaps  more  dis- 
couraging than  encouraging  features,  I  write  all  the  more  boldly,  know- 
ing that  the  true  facts  of  the  case  will  draw  you  all  to  the  throne  of 
grace  in  our  behalf. 

When  Bishop  Bachman  visited  us  last  May,  the  work  generally 
seemed  very  encouraging,  and  the  outlook  bright,  in  spite  of  a  rather 
sombre  background  of  threatening  possibilities.  The  Summer  has, 
however,  brought  with  it  some  trying  experiences ;  for  the  opposition 
from  the  Catholic  camp  has  assumed  a  more  aggressive  shape.  First 
came  the  burning  of  Capt.  Morongo's  hay  stack,  which  occurred  during 
an  evening  service  in  July.  The  light  of  the  fire  caught  my'  eye  as  I 
was  preaching.  I  gave  the  alarm  instantly,  and  in  a  few  minutes  all 
present  were  hard  at  work  tearing  down  the  stack  and  throwing  water 
upon  the  names.  Under  God's  blessing  the  neighboring  stacks,  the 
stable  shed  with  hay  and  the  horses  were  saved.  Most  willingly  would 
we  have  believed  the  fire  to  be  accidental,  but  the  foot-prints  of  some- 
one who  had  come  and  gone  through  the  cornfield  adjoining  were  too 
plain. 

Five  of  the  young  women  of  our  congregation  have  been  seriously 
sick,  and  two  of  these  have  died.  One  of  these  was  Moresta  Sisco,  one 
of  the  young  sisters  who  called  at  the  house  the  evening  before  you  left. 
Eager  to  earn  a  little  something,  Moresta  began  picking  berries  in 
Banning,  but  not  having  been  perfectly  well  since  her  twelfth  year,  the 
great  heat  by  day  and  the  cool  temperature  by  night  caused  inflammation 
of  the  lungs.  Her  sickness  lasted  nearly  two  months,  during  which 
time  we  did  all  in  our  power  to  alleviate  her  sufferings.  In  this  Sister 
Marsch  was  particularly  active.  When  not  too  sick,  Moresta  loved  to 
have  me  pray  with  her,  she  expressed  herself  as  very  happy  ;  and  her 
childlike  acceptance  of  the  Word  of  God  as  her  rule  of  living  during 
the  previous  year,  gives  us  every  reason  to  think  that  her  end  was  peace, 
the  beginning  of  a  glorious  hereafter.  But  the  most  painful  feature 
concerning  her  death,  Avas  the  fact  that  an  old  medicine  man,  a  bitter 
Catholic,  announced  that  he  had  exercised  upon  her  his  power  of 
witchcraft,  and  that  all  who  refused  to  stand  by  his  party  would  share 
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the  same  fate.  Others  being  in  rather  delicate  health,  and  one  seriously 
sick,  some  of  the  older  Indians  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  old  medi- 
cine man's  threat  is  more  than  empty  words.  Besides  this,  some  of 
our  people  have  been  threatened  with  being  poisoned.  The  Indian 
being  naturally  very  superstitious,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  convince  them 
that  their  fears  are  groundless,  especially  when  they  see  one  and  another 
of  their  number  stricken  down. 

And  yet,  dear  Brethren,  while  these  features  are  not  encouraging, 
and  though  at  times  the  future  looks  doubtful,  we  are  not  discouraged. 
As  I  look  at  it,  every  mission  has  undergone  seasons  of  trial  and  sifting, 
through  which  the  true  work  of  God  has  been  brought  plainly  into  view. 
These  people  must  learn  more  thoroughly  than  they  have  realized  it 
heretofore,  that  true  religion  does  not  consist  in  theories,  however  cor- 
rect, but  of  living  truths  which  must  be  lived  out  to  be  fully  realized. 
Hence,  we  confidently  expect  that  out  of  these  various  difficulties  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  will  cause  good  to  result,  in  giving  our  dear  Indian 
Brethren  and  Sisters  a  deeper  experience  of  Gospel  truth.  Please  unite 
with  us  in  praying  that  these  dear  souls  may  receive  grace  to  cleave 
solely  to  Christ  their  Saviour. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  announce  that  the  Government  school  was 
reopened  on  September  i,  with  Miss  Morris  as  teacher,  although  the 
attendance  continues  to  be  very  small.  The  Catholic  element  is  still 
at  war  with  the  agent,  and  steadily  refuse  to  patronize  what  they  term 
"the  agent's  school." 

Sister  Marsch  has  entered  upon  her  duties  with  great  energy.  For  a 
time  the  excessive  heat  threatened  to  prostrate  her,  but  under  the  bless- 
ings of  our  gracious  Lord,  cooler  weather  has  nearly  restored  her  to 
her  wanted  health. 

The  opportunities  for  Gospel  work  at  several  other  reservations  are 
good,  and  as  soon  as  home  duties  will  permit,  I  expect  to  visit  several 
of  these  points  at  regular  intervals.  How  much  can  be  done  in  the 
way  of  establishing  regular  missions  on  these  other  reservations  it  is 
impossible  to  say.  Rome  is  realizing  that  if  she  expects  to  hold  these 
Mission  Indians  under  her  power,  she  must  be  up  and  doing,  and  to 
this  end  a  Catholic  church  was  built  last  year  at  Saboba,  and  another 
is  being  built  at  Warner's  Ranch.*  Ours  is  the  third  Protestant  Mission 
started  amongst  these  Mission  Indians,  and  our  predecessors  having 
both  been  frozen  out  through  the  influence  of  Rome,  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  we  should  sometimes  feel  the  need  of  having  our  hearts  warmed 
and  our  courage  rekindled  by  your  prayers  in  our  behalf. 

The  statistics  for  the  mission  are  as  follows :  total  in  church  connec- 
tion 33.  During  the  year  3  adults  baptized,  1 1  confirmed ;  16  children 
baptized ;  3  died,  1  moved  away,  9  left  us  for  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.     John  Morongo  is  our  efficient  "helper." 

Commending  ourselves  and  our  work  anew  to  your  earnest  inter- 
cessions, I  remain, 

Fraternally  yours, 

William  H.  Weinland. 
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APPENDIX  E. 


An   Account  of  the  Official  Visit  of  Bishop  Bachman  to  the 

Moravian  Missions  in  Southern  California  and  Northern 

Alaska,  from  May  6,  to  September  14.  1891. 

Leaving  Bethlehem  at  10.50  A.M.  on  Wednesday  May  6,  via.  the 
L.  V.  R.  R.,  a  speedy  and  uninterrupted  run  through  Buffalo,  Toledo, 
Kansas  City  and  Santa  Fe,  took  me  across  the  Continent  to  Banning, 
in  Southern  California,  where,  on  Monday  evening,  May  11,  our  mis- 
sionary, Brother  Weinland,  met  me  before  I  could  leave  the  car.  His 
horse  and  carriage  stood  in  readiness,  and  we  soon  traversed  the  inter- 
vening four  miles  to  the  mission. 

Potraro  is  a  widely  scattered  Indian  settlement  lying  along  the  base  of 
the  foothills  of  one  of  the  snow-capped  San  Jacinto  mountain  ranges. 
I  need  not  say  that  my  welcome  was  a  most  cordial  one  from  every 
member  of  the  family. 

The  Mission  Indians,  so  called  on  account  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
mission  work,  once  very  actively  prosecuted  among  them,  are  divided 
into  four  principal  tribes,  numbering  about  3000  souls,  namely  the 
Serranos  about  500,  Dieguenos  over  800.  the  Coahuillas  nearly  600, 
and  the  San  Louis  Rev  over  1,100.  They  inhabit  the  three  most 
southerly  counties  of  California,  but  chiefly  San  Diego  county,  and  are 
numerously  subdivided.  As  a  people  they  have  suffered  the  most 
inhuman  wrongs  and  oppressions,  and  merit  all  the  atonement  that  can 
be  made  them.     The  Potraro  Indians  belong  to  the  Coahuilla  tribe. 

After  a  good  night's  rest  I  proceeded  to  view  the  external  surround- 
ings and  condition  of  this  new  and  interesting  enterprise,  which  has 
been  committed  to  our  Church,  and  I  can  truthfully  say  that  the  reality 
far  surpassed  my  anticipations.  The  location  of  the  house  and 
church,  as  well  as  of  the  Government  school,  could  not  have  been  more 
wisely  selected.  The  land  slopes  gently  away  from  the  church  and 
parsonage  grounds  into  the  basin  of  the  rich  valley,  through  which  the 
swift  trains  of  the  Southern  Pacific  R.  R.,  as  clearly  seen  from  the 
parsonage  at  a  distance  of  four  miles,  appear  to  crawl  slowly  along  on 
their  way  to  or  from  Los  Angeles.  Beyond  the  railway  the  land  rises 
again  until  it  meets  the  foothills  of  another  lofty  mountain  range.  The 
mission  grounds  are  watered  by  a  clear,  fresh  mountain  stream,  insuring 
a  good  crop  of  hay,  vegetables  and  berries,  and  in  due  time  also  of 
peaches,  apricots,  figs  and  grapes,  for  Brother  Weinland  has  very 
judiciously  employed  his  spare  time  in  providing  for  an  abundant 
supply  of  these  fruits,  as  an  aid  in  the  support  of  the  mission. 
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About  a  stone's  cast  beyond  the  parsonage  stands  the  attractive  little 
church.  That  our  missionary  understands  the  art  of  erecting  good 
and  serviceable  buildings  with  very  limited  means  is  proved  by  these 
two  buildings,  the  cost  of  which  aggregated  only  about  $1,200  even  in 
this  land  of  high  prices.  Hence  this  is  no  debt-ridden  congregation 
with  /money'  as  its  chief  object  and  '  collections '  as  its  constant 
theme,  but  with  an  outlook  as  clear  and  fair  as  its  own  sublime  scenery. 
Yet  the  work  will  require,  as  it  deserves,  support  and  encouragement 
for  some  years  to  come,  as  most  of  the  Indians  are  not  yet  able  to  give 
even  if  they  had  learned  the  duty.  A  few  years  of  earnest  gospel- 
work,  together  with  the  formal  allotment  of  their  lands  in  severalty, 
will  certainly  bring  about  a  great  advance  in  this  matter. 

On  the  same  morning,  in  company  with  Brother  Weinland,  I  com- 
menced my  visits  among  the  people.  In  outward  appearance,  the 
Indian  men  are  generally  tall  and  well  formed,  with  regular  features, 
but  the  women  are  inclined  to  obesity  and  are  heavy-featured.  The 
latter  are  also  exceedingly  diffident,  while  the  men  are  more  communi- 
cative. First  we  spent  a  pleasant  hour  in  the  school,  which  is  situated 
a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  church.  It  is  taught  by  Miss  Sarah 
Morris,  an  accomplished  and  in  every  way  competent  teacher,  who 
seems  to  have  devoted  her  best  years,  as  well  as  her  talents,  to  this 
work,  and  to  be  very  happy  in  it.  The  scholars  seemed  to  be  particu- 
larly interested  in  that  part  of  my  address  in  which  I  referred  to  the 
fact  that  my  own  education  had  been  begun  in  a  similar  school  in 
Canada.  We  called  next  at  Capt.  John  Morongo's  house,  who  lives 
quite  near  to  the  school,  but  he  was  at  Los  Angeles,  where  his  presence 
is  often  required  as  an  interpreter  in  the  courts.  After  a  few  words 
with  Mrs.  Morongo,  we  called  at  several  other  dwellings  and  then 
walked  home  to  dinner.  In  the  afternoon  we  took  the  carriage  and 
paid  a  number  of  visits,  praying  with  and  instructing  the  people. 
Among  these,  several  sick  women  claimed  our  sympathy,  one  of  whom 
has  since  departed  this  life.  Some  of  the  dwellings  are  rude  board 
cabins  with  thatched  roofs,  but  quite  a  number  are  formed  of  brush 
and  poles,  thatched  throughout  with  the  tula-reed.  Not  a  few  of  the 
people  prefer  to  live  and  even  sleep  out  of  doors  in  fair  weather,  and, 
in  sickness,  to  lie  on  a  grass-tick  or  blanket  on  the  ground  in  their 
wicky-ups.  We  called  on  nearly  all  the  accessible  families  on  this 
reservation,  and  were  kindly  received  even  by  some  who  were  nomin- 
ally Roman  Catholics. 

Capt.  Morongo,  having  returned  home  on  Tuesday  evening,  called 
on  me  early  the  next  day,  and  I  found  him  to  be  a  very  intelligent  and 
business-like  man,  with  a  knowledge  of  affairs  that  fits  him  to  be  a 
guide  and  leader  among  his  people.  Unfortunately,  however,  there  is 
a  division  among  them,  and  the  adherents  of  a  rival  Captain  endeavor 
to  injure  his  influence.  May  there  soon  be  a  change  for  the  better  in 
this  respect  also.  On  Wednesday  evening  we  had  a  well-attended 
public  service  in  the  church.  My  hearers  seemed  to  be  very  attentive, 
and  afterwards  listened  to  Brother  Morongo's  lengthy  interpretation 
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with  marked  interest.  During  my  stay  a  number  of  people  called  at 
the  parsonage  to  see  me,  and  more  particularly  on  my  last  evening. 
That  they  are  an  accessible  and  receptive  people  is  very  plain,  as  is  also 
the  fact  that  Brother  and  Sister  Weinland  enjoy  the  confidence  and 
love  of  almost  all  of  them.  In  these  respects  the  new  work  is  far  more 
promising  than  were  some  of  our  now  thriving  missions  at  their  .com- 
mencement. When  the  assistant  missionary,  Sister  Mary  Marsch,  ar- 
rives, and  adds  her  efforts,  we  may  confidently  expect  a  still  more  rapid 
development  of  this  interesting  field. 

Having  bidden  farewell  to  Potraro  early  on  Friday  morning,  I  pro- 
ceeded to  Colton,  where  a  delay  of  several  hours  afforded  me  an  op- 
portunity of  calling  on  Major  Rust,  the  Indian  Agent,  who  received 
me  very  cordially  and  expressed  his  interest  in  our  work.  In  the  after- 
noon I  reached  the  beautiful  city  of  Los  Angeles,  where,  at  the  home  of 
Brother  J.  S.  Luckenbach,  I  spent  two  delightful  days.  Even  Herrn- 
hut  cannot  surpass  this  section  of  our  country  in  the  size,  beauty  and 
fragrance  of  its  roses  and  other  flowers,  and  I,  at  least,  have  never  eaten 
better  oranges.  Brother  Lewis  de  Schweinitz  gave  me  the  pleasure  of  a 
drive  about  the  city  one  afternoon,  where  I  saw  hundreds  of  beautiful 
mansions,  embowered  in  flowers,  and,  in  many  cases,  surrounded  by 
extensive  grounds  with  palm  and  other  ornamental  trees,  together  with 
a  variety  flowers,  shrubs  and  fruit  trees.  On  Saturday  evening  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  baptizing  the  second  son  of  Brother  Charles  Lucken- 
bach, and  on  Sunday  morning  I  preached,  by  request  of  the  pastor,  in 
Bethany  Presbyterian  Church.  In  the  evening  I  reluctantly  bade  fare- 
well to  my  old  and  new  friends,  in  order  to  reach  San  Francisco  before 
the 'expiration  of  my  limited  ticket,  and  I  did  so  after  an  exceedingly 
warm  and  uncomfortable  ride  of  24  hours. 

It  was  quite  a  disappointment  to  find  that  the  day  for  the  sailing  of 
the  St.  Paul  has  been  postponed  for  two  weeks.  But  even  this  time  was 
not  wholly  thrown  away.  The  opportunity  has  been  improved  to 
officially  acknowledge  the  generous  interest  taken  in  our  Missions  in 
Alaska  by  friends  of  other  denominations  in  this  great  city,  and,. hav- 
ing also  been  called  upon  to  preach  in  Howard  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  to  make  no  less  than  four  missionary  addresses  on  different  occa- 
sions, I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  bonds  of  fellowship  in  work  for 
our  common  Master  have  been  materially  strengthened.  Our  mission- 
aries especially  will  be  glad  to  learn  of  the  unabated  interest  in  them 
and  their  work  of  such  friends  as  Elder  James  B.  Roberts,  and  Mrs. 
Laura  Albrecht  and  family,  whose  pressing  invitation  to  the  hospitalities 
of  her  delightful  home  I  was  glad  to  accept  for  as  long  a  time  as  pos- 
sible;  also  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  P.  Hopkins,  the  latter  a  niece  of  the  late 
Benjamin  Clewell,  the  veteran  organist  of  Nazareth,  and  Sister  Ro- 
sanna  Harbaugh,  91  years  of  age,  and  her  esteemed  family,  formerly 
of  Graceham,  Md. 

Besides  these,  I  have  formed  a  number  of  very  agreeable  acquaint- 
ances, especially  with  the  zealous  members  of  the  Woman's  Occidental 
Board  of  Foreign   Missions,  whose  monthly  meeting  at   their  Mission 
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Home  in  Chinatown  I  was  privileged  to  attend  and  address.  No  less 
than  41  young  Chinese  and  Japanese  girls  enjoy  the  rare  advantages  of 
this  Christian  home,  and  the  hymns,  Scripture  recitations  and  other 
exercises  in  which  these  girls  engaged  not  only  formed  a  pleasing  and,  to 
meat  least,  novel  entertainment,  but  gave  evidence  of  the  thoroughness 
of  the  Gospel  work  done  there.  May  the  Lord  continue  to  bless  the 
labors  of  the  gifted  president  of  the  Board,  Mrs.  P.  D.  Browne,  and 
of  the  matron  of  the  Home,  Miss  M.  Culbertson,  and  her  assistant, 
Miss  Grace  Russell,  and  all  their  devoted  fellow  laborers.  I  am  sorry  to 
add  that  Dr.  Matthews  who  entertained  the  two  sisters  who  went  out  last 
year  is  very  seriously  ill  at  this  time,  and  that  the  funeral  of  Mr.  RholrTs, 
who  has  also  befriended  our  missionaries,  will  take  place  here,  he  hav- 
ing died  in  Philadelphia  whilst  on  his  way  to  Europe  for  his  health. 
Mr.  C.  H.  Wells,  who  chartered  the  Lizzie  Merrill  to  take  our  first 
missionaries,  Weinland  and  Kilbuck,  and  their  brides,  to  Bethel,  also- 
died  here  about  two  weeks  ago. 

Thursday,  June  4,  at  10  A.M.  was  the  time  fixed  for  our  departure 
from  San  Francisco.  Awaiting  me  at  the  wharf  I  found  our  good 
friends  Mr.  Roberts  and  Mrs.  Albrecht,  who  had  come  to  bid  me  God- 
speed on  my  way.  The  last  named  brought  me  a  large  bouquet  of 
fine  flowers  and  a  basket  of  delicious  cherries  from  her  beautiful  home 
at  Fruitvale  on  the  outskirts  of  Oakland.  The  steamship  Saint  Paul 
cast  off  her  moorings  at  10.15  A.M.,  of  June  4.  The  very  name  of  this 
ship  has  served  year  after  year  to  inspire  the  hearts  of  our  missionaries 
with  renewed  courage  as  she  bore  them  away  from  land — severing  thus- 
the  last  earthly  link  that  bound  them  to  old  and  hallowed  associations. 
The  ship  is  a  trim,  staunch  iron  vessel  of  about  900  tons  gross  burden,, 
was  built  by  Cramp,  near  Philadelphia,  in  1875,  an<^  claims  to  have 
been  the  first  iron  vessel  to  round  Cape  Horn  into  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
Her  master,  Capt.  Erskine,  has  commanded  her  ever  since  she  was 
launched,  which  speaks  well  for  his  seamanship.  The  day  of  sailing 
was  a  fair  one  for  San  Francisco,  but  our  friends  predicted  rough 
weather  "outside."  May  to  August  being  the  stormy  season  on  the 
North  Pacific.  In  this  expectation,  however,  we  were  happily  disap- 
pointed, as  the  sea,  beyond  the  Golden  Gate,  was  almost  as  peaceful 
as  within  the  vast  bay,  and  very  few  of  our  13  passengers  suffered  to 
any  great  degree  from  sea  sickness.  My  own  experience  in  this  respect: 
was  confined  to  a  few  hours  of  sickness,  and  a  few  days  during  which 
the  choice  viands,  served  with  great  neatness  and  liberality,  presented 
no  attraction  whatever  to  a  naturally  healthy  appetite.  My  twelve 
fellow-passengers  formed  on  the  whole  quite  a  congenial  group, 
although  we  represented  very  divergent  views  on  some  subjects.  No 
less  than  nine  of  us  have  in  view  mission-work  in  Alaska.  The  Rev.  J. 
L.  Prevost,  a  young,  unmarried  Episcopal  clergyman,  will  take  charge 
of  the  mission  at  Nuklukahyet  on  the  Yukon.  Mr.  David  Johnson  and 
Miss  Hannah  Swenson  of  the  Swedish  Evangelical  Mission  Church  will 
assist  in  the  work  of  that  denomination  at  Unalaklik,  not  far  from  St. 
Michael's.     The  Rev.  Mr.  Barnum,  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  a 
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relative  of  the  late  famous  showman,  and  himself  a  very  entertaining 
and  well-informed  gentleman,  with  three  "  Sisters"  and  a  lay  assistant, 
will  also  labor  on  the  Yukon  :  and,  finally,  I  hope  to  extend  some  help 
and  encouragement  to  our  Brethren  and  Sisters  during  the  short  time 
that  I  can  spend  with  them. 

Our  voyage  was  singularly  pleasant  and  speedy.  As  our  course  was 
in  a  direct  line  from  San  Francisco  to  Unalaska,  and  is  taken  by  very 
few  vessels,  we  saw  no  land  nor  even  a  sail,  after  the  first  day  out, 
until  we  sighted  the  Aleutian  mountains  on  Sunday,  June  14.  The 
Captain  was  the  first  one  to  perceive  the  outline  of  a  peak  through  the 
mist  on  the  horizon,  at  3.50  in  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  and  the  an- 
nouncement was  a  welcome  one  to  all  on  board.  Our  dinner  at  5 
o'clock  was  sadly  neglected,  as  we  were  then  about  to  enter  the  wide 
Acutan  Pass,  and  all  of  us  preferred  to  feast  our  eyes  on  the  grand 
scenery  spread  out  all  around  us.  Onward  we  sailed  for  nearly  four 
hours,  passing  one  rugged  promontory  after  another,  walls  of  rock 
from  500  to  1500  feet  in  height  intervening,  with  here  and  there  a 
mossy  upland  meadow  gleaming  in  hues  of  gold  and  green  in  the  rays 
of  the  setting  sun,  whilst  an  occasional  glimpse  of  a  high  peak  through 
the  mist  betrayed  by  its  crater  the  volcanic  origin  of  these  desolate 
shores.  At  last  we  turned  sharply  to  the  left,  and  when  it  appeared  as 
though  we  were  about  to  run  upon  a  smooth  beach,  we  saw,  behind 
another  point  of  rocks  to  the  right,  a  line  of  low  unpretending  houses 
and  a  quiet  little  harbor,  with  no  vessels  excepting  four  old  hulks  said 
to  have  been  captured  seal-pirates,  which  are  bleaching  on  the  sands 
in  an  out-of-the-way  corner  of  the  bay.  At  8.45  we  tied  up  at  the 
little  wharf,  and  most  of  us  were  soon  engaged  in  taking  our  .first  stroll 
along  the  solitary  street  of 

UNALASKA. 

This  village  is  a  place  of  considerable  commercial  interest,  not  on 
account  of  any  resources  of  its  own,  but  especially  by  its  proximity  to 
the  seal  islands,  St.  George  and  St.  Paul,  and  as  a  watering  and  coal- 
ing station  for  vessels  engaged  in  the  Behring  Sea  trade.  The  coal  is 
imported  from  the  South,  but  the  abundant  supply  of  excellent  water 
furnishes  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company  with  a  considerable  revenue/ 
The  population  numhers  317;  of  these  61  are  white  males  and  5  white 
females;  44  male  Aleuts  and  40  female  Aleuts,  all  the  rest  being 
Creoles  or  half-breeds.  At  this  season  the  majority  of  the  able-bodied 
natives  and  Creoles  are  away  hunting  and  fishing.  But  the  women  are 
always  ready  to  do  the  bidding  of  their  chief,  and  when  the  Dora 
came  in  on  Monday  afternoon,  a  crowd  of  women  and  girls  joined  the 
crippled  men  boys  and  in  the  work  of  trucking  the  boxes  and  bales  from 
the  wharf  to  the  warehouses.  Here  I  was  glad  to  meet  Mr.  Petroff, 
the  census-agent  for  Alaska,  and  Mr.  R.  Sipary,  who  has  charge  of  one 
of  the  trading  stations  on  the  Kuskoquim,  and  will  be  my  traveling 
companion  as  far  as  Bethel ;  both  of  these  gentlemen  have  furnished 
me  with  valuable  information.     As  the  U.  S.  Revenue  cutter  Bear  has 
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not  yet  arrived,  the  meeting  with  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson,  which  we  had 
anticipated  when  he  was  at  Bethlehem,  did  not  take  place.  The 
Greek  Church  is  the  only  religious  organization  here,  and  the  priest's 
house  and  church  are  two  of  the  more  prominent  buildings.  Several 
priests  have  died  and  lie  buried  beside  the  church ;  among  the  graves 
being  that  of  Bishop  Nestor,  who,  some  years  ago  leaped  from  the  deck 
of  the  St.  Paul  into  the  sea  near  St.  Michael's  during  a  fit  of  despon- 
dency, brought  on,  it  is  stated  by  those  who  knew  him,  by  the  ungodly 
conduct  of  his  priests,  and  a  severe  attack  of  neuralgia  !  I  took  great 
pleasure  in  visiting  the  flourishing  school  conducted  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Tuck,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Although  it  was  their 
vacation  season,  Mr.  Tuck  gathered  quite  a  large  class,  and  gave  us 
visitors  an  exceedingly  gratifying  exhibit  of  the  attainments  of  their 
scholars.  I  sympathized  with  them  in  their  disappointment  over  the 
non-arrival  of  certain  building  supplies,  as  they  need  and  deserve  a 
substantial  school-house  :  and  I  earnestly  hope  that  the  great  M.  E. 
Church  will  not  allow  another  year  to  pass  without  giving  them  abun- 
dant supplies  of  every  kind.  Large  ravens  and  bald  eagles  abound  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Unalaska,  one  or  more  of  the  latter  being  visible 
at  almost  any  hour  of  the  day,  soaring  in  the  sky  or  perched  upon  the 
rocks.  Four  of  them  were  at  one  time  engaged  in  a  lively  encounter 
on  a  small  rock  in  the  Bay,  some  300  yards  from  my  window,  until  a 
rifle  shot  scattered  them. 

Mr.  Sipary  was  delighted  to  inform  me,  as  I  was  also  to  learn,  that 
it  had  been  settled  that  the  steamer  Dora  would  again  go  to  the  Kus- 
koquim,  and  that  she  would  sail  on'  Thursday  morning ;  whilst  the  St. 
Paid  would,  like  last  year,  go  first  to  the  Nushagak  and  then  to  St. 
Michael's.  This  program  gives  me  more  time  to  overtake  the  St.  Paul 
at  Unalaska  on  her  return  trip.  All  was  bright  as  we  bade  farewell  to 
our  fellow  voyagers  of  the  St.  Paul,  and  steamed  away  from  the  wharf 
at  o'clock  A.M.  June  18;  but  Behring  Sea  gave  us  a  cold  and  rough 
reception,  so  that  for  two  days,  until  we  reached  Togiak,  I  was  quite 
sick.  Here  we  stopped  24  hours  at  the  trading  station,  and  I  took 
lunch,  in  picnic  style,  with  the  captain  and  Mr.  Sipary  on  a  mossy 
knoll,  at  some  distance  from  the  huts  of  the  natives.  There  are  only 
two  or  three  barabaras,  native  dwellings,  at  the  trading  station,  but 
they  swarm  with  inmates.  I  was  sorry  to  be  wholly  unable  to,  speak 
to  them  intelligibly. 

Sunday  was  an  ideal  Sabbath-day,  and  the  Dora,  a  pretty  little 
vessel  of  less  than  200  tons  burden,  seemed  to  enjoy  her  trip  on  the 
quiet  waters  quite  as  much  as  I  did.  In  addition  to  the  wild  scenery 
along  the  coast,  I  greatly  enjoyed  the  sight  of  a  large  number  of  great 
whales,  through  a  school  of  which  we  passed  during  the  afternoon. 
Early  on  Monday  morning,  the  2 2d,  I  heard  for  hours  the  monoto- 
nous calls  that  indicated  that  we  were  carefully  sounding  our  way 
among  the  banks  of  Kuskoquim  Bay,  and  soon  after  4  o'clock  I  went 
on  deck  to  see  the  spot  which  has  become  so  interesting  to  all  Mora- 
vians.    It  was  a  bright  clear  morning,  but  even  after  anchor  had  been 
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cast  there  was  little  to  be  seen  but  a  stretch  of  high  hills  about  ten  or 
twelve  miles  to  the  right,  and  a  dark  thread  of  land  about  fifteen  miles 
ahead.  But  from  the  point  of  that  land  the  mission  scow  and  trading 
bidarkas  were  to  come.  And  within  two  hours  we  could  discern  their 
white  sails  through  a  glass,  for  the  keen  eyes,  which  had  watched  for 
us  for  over  two  weeks,  had  soon  descried  the  welcome  sight.  Eight 
or  ten  kyaks  and  one  bidarka  came  out  to  the  vessel  from  the  land  to 
our  right,  long  before  the  traders  arrived.  These  natives  brought  sal- 
mon, from  three  to  four  feet  in  length,  which  they  traded  to  our 
steward  for  a  few  cents'  worth  of  matches,  needles  or  tobacco.  Only 
Bro.  Weber  came  down  the  river  this  year.  It  was  a  happy  meeting, 
although  we  never  met  before.  The  Bethel  Star  was  soon  loaded  up, 
and  with  'the  returning  tide  he  set  sail  for  shore,  leaving  me  to  take  a 
speedier  and  surer  bidara,  which  would  leave  in  a  few  hours.  Bro. 
Weber  brought  good  news,  that  all  were  well,  and  the  Lord  is  still 
blessing  their  work. 

THE    KUSKOQUIM. 

The  traders,  Messrs.  Lind,  Dementoff  and  Andrianoff,  were  not  only 
very  willing  to  take  me,  but  also  all  the  kerosene  and  some  other  heavy 
goods  belonging  to  the  mission,  and  this  they  did  without  a  thought 
of  charging  anything  for  the  favor.  After  a  short  conversation  with 
Mr.  Sipary  and  Mr.  Lind  on  some  business  connected  with  our  mission, 
I  retired  to  my  room,  but  had  scarcely  lain  down  in  my  clothing  for  a 
short  nap,  when  the  wind  suddenly  rose  and  soon  there  was  a  great 
commotion  on  deck.  I  hurried  up  and  found  that  with  the  turning  of 
the  tide  a  stiff  breeze  had  sprung  up,  and  the  frail  kyaks  of  the  natives, 
who  had  been  sleeping  on  deck,  were  in  imminent  danger  of  being 
crushed  between  the  heavy  bidaras;  and  both  they  and  the  traders 
were  making  all  haste  to  cast  off.  I  packed  my  satchel  in  a  few 
minutes,  and  assisted  by  a  sailor,  climbed  down  into  the  most  conve- 
nient bidara,  and  found  a  seat  on  top  of  some  of  the  goods,  which 
were  covered  with  heavy  walrus-hides  to  protect  them  from  rain.  This 
soon  began  to  fall,  and  as  the  master  of  our  boat,  Mr.  Dementoff,  a 
model  Russian,  pleasant-faced,  but  singularly  bashful,  could  not  speak 
English  any  better  than  his  native  sailors,  I  was  left  to  my  own 
thoughts  and  efforts  to  keep  dry,  during  the  dreary  circuitous  trip  of 
some  25  miles  to  the  ware-house.  The  small  building  is  situated  on 
the  bank  of  an  estuary  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  wide  bay,  and  we 
reached  it  safely  in  five  or  six  hours,  having  been  obliged  to  resort  to 
the  oars,  instead  of  the  sail,  during  the  latter  part  ot  the  trip. 

NATIVE  BOATS. 

The  btdara — the  freight  boat  of  the  Kuskoquim — is  a  large  open 
boat,  constructed  of  a  light  wooden  frame ;  all  the  parts  are  lashed 
together  with  raw-hide  thongs,  and  covered  with  the  same  material, 
which  is  furnished  by  the  hair-seal,  the  sea-lion  or  the  walrus,  as  the 
case  may  be.     These  boats  have  a  capacity,  in  some  cases,  of  10  or  12 
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tons,  and  are  provided  with  sails,  and  carry  in  addition  six  or  eight 
oarsmen. 

The  biddrka,  which  may  be  called  the  passenger  boat  of  the  Kusko- 
quim,  is  a  long  narrow  boat,  pointed  at  both  ends.  It  has  a  very  light 
wooden  frame,  and  is  entirely  covered  with  hair-seal  hide  excepting 
two  or  three  round  holes  in  which  the  voyagers  sit.  The  width  of  the 
craft  is  about  three  feet  at  the  central  hatch,  and  its  length  varies  from 
eighteen  feet  for  two  hatches,  to  twenty-six  feet  for  thre,e  hatches. 

The  kyfak  is  a  small  skin  boat,  designed  for  one  person,  although  in 
cases  of  emergency,  two  persons  can  ride  in  it.  The  open  birch  bark 
canoe  is  also  used  by  the  Eskimos  and  Indians  living  inland. 

After  we  had  landed  Mr.  Lind  prepared  a  light  breakfast,  and  then 
showed  me  to  a  snug  little  tent  in  which  was  a  neat  couch  of  deer  and 
bear-skins,  as  all  hands  were  going  to  sleep  until  the  tide  should  rise. 
Having  enjoyed  a  refreshing  nap  of  an  hour  or  more  I  went  out  to 
view  my  new  and  strange  surroundings,  and  was  pleased  soon  after  to 
welcome  Brother  Weber.  On  our  way  to  land  we  had  passed  the 
Bethel  Star  some  miles  to  our  right,  nearer  to  the  beach,  where  she  had 
unfortunately  again  grounded  on  a  sand  bank  near  midnight,  but  had 
floated  off  with  the  high  tide  towards  morning.  Soon  after  his  arrival 
Brother  Weber  stated  that  there  was  a  man  near  by  with  a  good  bidarka 
which  he  might  be  induced  to  sell.  This  boat  proved  to  be  one  that 
had  come  out  to  the  Dora,  where  I  had  noticed  its  neatness  and  grace- 
ful proportions.  As  I  would  require  one  on  my  way  from  Bethel  to 
Carmel,  I  at  once  decided  to  buy  it,  and  having  learned  that  $20  was 
a  fair  price,  Brother  Weber  laid  the  40  silver  half-dollars  before  the 
owner,  and  he  could  not  decline  the  tempting  offer.  Since  he  could 
confidently  leave  the  mission  boat  in  charge  of  our  natives,  Brother 
Weber  then  decided  to  take  me  to  Bethel  as  soon  as  we  could  get  off 
after  dinner.  He  had  been  absent  about  three  weeks  already,  and 
knew  that  he  was  needed  at  home  and  that  all  were  anxiously  look- 
ing for  his  return  with  the  annual  mail.  So  he  hired  a  native  to  occupy 
the  stern  hatch,  whilst  he  took  the  bow  paddle.  Then  whilst  a  num- 
ber of  men  held  the  skittish  craft  I  undertook  to  work  my  way  into 
the  comfortable  seat  prepared  for  me  in  the  middle  hatch.  This  I 
found  to  be  a  feat  requiring  the  skill  of  a  practiced  contortionist, 
•especially  as  the  hold  was  pretty  well  filled  up  with  our  luggage.  Had 
my  knees  consented  to  bend  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  designed 
by  nature  it  would  have  been  far  easier.  However  I  got  safely  and 
very  comfortably  settled  at  last  and  we  started  off  along  the  shore  in 
good  spirits.  I  soon  discovered  that  my  previous  impressions  as  to  the 
size  of  the  Kuskoquim  river  needed  correction.  There  was  nothing  to 
indicate  whether  we  were  passing  along  the  coast  of  the  sea,  the  shore 
of  the  bay  or  the  bank  of  the  river,  since  for  fully  50  miles  above  the 
ware-house  the  opposite  shore  cannot  been  seen,  excepting  at  one  place 
where  distant  mountains  can  sometimes  be  dimly  discerned.  The 
Xuskoquim  is  indeed  a  vast  and  mighty  river.  The  high  tide  affects 
its  waters  for  more  than  one  hundred  miles  above  the  sea.     The  beat- 
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ing  tides  and  currents  are  constantly  washing  away  the  great  tundra 
banks,  which  then  become  mud-flats  and  sand  bars,  forming  a  serious 
obstacle  to  navigation,  both  in  the  river  and  the  bay,  even  with  a  light 
draft  bidarka.  The  many  islands,  too,  are  very  confusing  to  the 
navigator,  and  the  most  promising  channels  often  lead  the  unsuspecting 
voyager  into  a  place  where  the  receding  tide  leaves  him  high  above  the 
water  but  deep  in  mud.  Careful  inquiry  among  those  who  have  often 
made  the  trip  shows  that  Bethel  lies  fully  80  miles  above  the  ware-house, 
and  as  a  small  steamer  like  the  Dora  cannot  safely  come  nearer  than 
twenty  miles  to  the  ware-house,  the  whole  trip  is  fully  one  hundred 
miles.  This  will  explain  some  of  the  difficulties  with  which  our  mis- 
sionaries have  to  contend  in  fetching  home  their  annual  supplies ;  and 
as  some  of  these  can  be  obviated  by  establishing  another  station  on  the 
shore  of  the  bay,  nearer  to  the  head  of  navigation,  where  there  is  a 
good  field  for  Gospel  work  and  an  abundance  of  fish,  this  project 
deserves  to  be  carefully  considered. 

FISH 

are,  of  course,  not  wanting  anywhere  in  the  river,  although  more  are 
taken  in  some  years  than  in  others,  and  the  catch  is  particularly  uncer- 
tain farther  up  the  river.  Salmon  of  various  kinds,  the  principal  of 
which  are  known  as  "king,"  "small,"  "red,"  "silver"  and  "dog" 
salmon,  besides  the  fine  whitefish  and  salmon-trout,  form  a  rich  product 
of  these  waters,  and  the  principal  food  of  the  Eskimos,  who  live  in 
many  small  villages  along  its  banks.  The  white  whale  also,  in  schools 
of  a  dozen  or  more,  prowls  night  and  day  up  and  down  the  river  for 
one  hundred  miles  of  its  course,  and  these  too  are  eagerly  pursued  and 
occasionally  taken  by  the  natives,  who  eat  the  flesh  and  blubber,  make 
koshbruks,  (a  coat  impervious  to  water)  of  the  entrails,  and  also  make 
some  use  of  the  hide.  These  monsters  of  the  river,  also  called  belugas, 
are  from  to  to  18  feet  in  length ;  they  blow  or  spout  like  their  kin  of 
larger  growth,  and  their  roar  is  often  very  startling,  especially  at  night 
and  to  a  stranger  lying  in  his  tent  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  The 
natives  claim  that  they  devour  the  salmon,  and  that  they  go  far  up  the 
river  in  search  of  them  when  they  become  scarce  at  the  mouth.  The 
hair-seal  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  creatures  found  in  the  mouth  of 
the  river  and  along  the  sea  coast.  The  hide  is  used  to  cover  their 
boats  and  to  make  water-proof  boots  of,  the  fat  is  converted  into  oil 
for  light  and  cooking  purposes,  the  flesh  is  eaten,  either  fresh  or  dried, 
and  the  entrails  make  the  best  and  most  durable  koshbruks.  How 
wonderfully  God  has  provided  for  the  bodily  needs  of  His  poorest 
creatures,  and  how  grateful  should  not  we  be  for  the  privilege  of  sup- 
plementing His  goodness,  by  presenting  them  with  spiritual  food  and 
raiment. 

THE   ESKIMOS    OF   THE   KUSKOQUIM. 

My  voyage  to  Bethel,  by  bidarka,  was  begun  most  auspiciously.  The 
weather  was  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  Brother  Weber's  compan- 
ionship most  congenial.     Both  of  my  fellow-voyagers  on  the  vast  river 
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proved  to  be  excellent  paddlers  also,  and,  aided  by  the  ascending  tide, 
our  light  boat  flew  along  merrily,  so  that  by  six  o'clock  we  had  passed 
three  small  villages  and  reached  Apokagamute,  a  large  settlement  in 
the  mouth  of  a  creek  about  twenty-five  miles  from  the  warehouse.  An 
Eskimo  village  is  spoken  of  as  large  when  it  consists  of  five  or  six 
barabaras  and  contains  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  inhabitants.  The 
appearance  of  such  a  hamlet  is  quite  unique,  and  especially  so  at  this 
season.  As  you  draw  near  the  most  conspicuous  objects  are  the  large 
racks  on  which  long  lines  of  red  salmon  are  drying  and,  in  part,  de- 
caying. When  I  first  saw  them,  at  a  considerable  distance,  I  thought 
that  these  people  were  well  supplied  with  red  flannel. 

Back  of  the  fish  racks  are  the  dome-shaped  barabaras,  the  ordinary 
dwellings  of  the  natives,  each  of  which  is  usually  occupied  by  from 
two  to  five  families. 

A  number  of  store-houses  may  also  be  observed  in  every  settlement. 
In  these  the  winter  supplies  of  dried  fish,  venison,  seal-  and  and  bear- 
meat  are  packed  away.  They  are  strong  pens,  eight  or  ten  feet  square, 
built  of  logs,  roofed  with  saplings  and  tundra-sods,  and  are  set  upon 
posts  at  an  elevation  of  seven  or  eight  feet  from  the  ground,  in  order 
to  secure  their  contents  from  the  dogs.  A  small  square  opening  on 
one  side  serves  as  a  door,  which  is  reached  by  a  stout  log  with  notches 
cut  into  it  for  steps. 

In  every  important  village  there  is  a  public  house  known  as  the 
Kashima.  It  is  larger  than  the  ordinary  domiciles,  often  measuring 
from  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet  square.  It  is  used  for  dances  and 
public  gatherings  of  all  kinds,  as  a  workshop  for  the  men,  as  a  dormitory 
for  the  unmarried  men,  and  as  a  lodging  place  for  traders.  In  addi- 
tion, if  the  community  has  not  built  a  special  house  for  their  sweat 
baths,  that  Kashima  is  used  at  stated  times  for  that  purpose. 

Apokagamute  is  such  a  village.  As  it  is  supper  time  and  the  creek 
affords  fresh  water  for  my  thirsty  companions  we  stop  here.  But  the 
tide  has  gone  out  and  to  reach  solid  ground  a  steep  and  slimy  mud 
bank,  15  feet  in  perpendicular  height,  must  be  cliiribed  after  getting 
out  of  the  bidarka.  Brother  Weber  is  soon  standing  deep  in  the  slip- 
pery mud,  and  he  and  the  stern  paddler  steady  the  boat  as  I  take  my 
second  lesson  in  bidarka  traveling.  But  my  best  efforts  to  disembark 
seem  utterly  futile,  I  fear  that  the  impeding  ribs  of  the  boat  will  be 
broken  in  the  struggle,  and  Brother  Weber  becomes  quite  anxious  as 
he  recognizes  his  inability  to  extend  any  assistance.  But  the  lesson 
must  be  learned ;  my  visit  to  Carmel  this  Summer,  and  my  return  to 
my  home  duties  in  fhe  Fall,  depend  upon  my  ability  to  travel  for 
weeks  in  a  bidarka.  As  usual,  patience  and  perseverance,  coupled  with 
a  fortunate  twist  and  a  mighty  effort,  at  last  win  the  day,  and  after  a 
few  moments'  rest  on  the  edge  of  the  hatch  I  climbed  the  steep  bank, 
with  the  aid  of  the  paddles,  and  greet  the  wondering  natives  squatting 
in  the  long  grass  with  a  friendly  "Shamai." 

Brother  Weber  soon  brings  up  the  provision  chest  and  camp  kettles, 
and  two  Eskimos  promptly  fetch  fire-wood  and  a  large  fresh  king- 
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salmon  weighing  fifteen  pounds  or  more,  for  which  we  pay  a  needle  or 
a  block  of  matches  or  some  other  trifle  of  like  value.  A  good  supper 
is  soon  under  way,  and  meanwhile  I  observe  the  natives,  of  whom  some 
thirty  or  more  have  gathered  around  us.  Their  long,  matted  hair, 
their  filthiness  and  general  indecency  and  squalor  cause  my  first  con- 
scious feeling  to  be  one  of  intense  disgust,  but  this  is  quickly  succeeded 
by  the  worthier  motive  of  Christian  compassion.  They  manifest  a 
friendly  interest  in  us,  and  gladly  cut  up  the  wood,  kindle  the  fire  and 
hang  the  kettles  over  it.  A  bright-eyed  little  fellow  cheerfully  climbs 
down  the  mud  bank  several  times  to  fill  our  vessels  with  water,  and 
when  I  reward  him  with  a  bright  new  cent  he  is  quickly  surrounded  by 
the  men  and  other  boys,  who,  far  from  envying,  seem  to  congratulate 
him  on  his  good  fortune,  whilst  they  admire  the  little  coin  so  strange 
and  new  to  them.  All  have  dark  brown  or  black  eyes,  and  genuine 
raven  locks ;  some  have  regular  features,  and  a  few  of  the  boys  are  de- 
cidedly handsome.  As  some  of  these  also  wore  beads,  labrettes  and 
earrings,  I  supposed  that  they  belonged  to  the  fair  sex.  But  Brother 
Weber  assured  me  that  they  were  all  boys,  because  the  girls  wear  their 
labrettes  near  the  center  of  the  lower  lip,  whilst  these  were  nearer  the 
corners  of  the  mouth.  At  first  sight  I  supposed  that  some  of  them 
were  tattooed  in  accordance  with  a  fashion  formerly  prevalent  among 
our  North  American  Indians,  but  it  soon  appeared  that  these  markings 
were  only  accumulations  of  dirt  and  grease.  In  regard  to  the  cardinal 
virtues  of  cleanliness  all  should  plead  guilty  and  cry  with  the  Oriental 
leper,  "unclean,  unclean." 

The  women  and  girls  were  exceedingly  shy,  and  whilst  we  are  at 
supper  appeared  to  enjoy  a  lively  game  at  the  village,  about  a  hundred 
yards  away  from  our  picnic  ground.  This  was  probably  an  expedient 
to  divert  the  attention  of  any  giddy  belles  from  the  visiting  strangers. 
Yet  before  we  left  with  the  rising  tide  their  curiosity  drew  two  or  three 
of  them  quite  near  to  us,  but  they  appeared  to  deprecate  any  notice 
being  taken  of  them,  and  hid  their  faces  in  abject  abasement  if  we 
happened  to  pass  near  them.  Occasionally  women  may  be  seen  with 
tattoo  marks  on  the  lower  lip  and  chin. 

An  ignorant,  degraded,  poverty-stricken,  barbarous  people,  of  a 
kind,  child-like,  tractable  disposition,  but  without  the  slightest  hope 
of  betterment  through  the  sham  ministrations  of  the  dissolute  Greek 
priests  appointed  and  supported  by  Russia,  these  Eskimos  of  Alaska 
demand  the  helpful  commiseration  of  all  evangelical  Christians,  and 
especially  of  those  living  under  the  same  beneficent  government. 
Happily  there  is  not  a  Russian  priest  on  the  Kuskoquim  now,  and  may 
the  day  speedily  come  when  the  churches  of  our  land  will  fully  occupy 
its  shores  for  Immanuel. 

As  our  native  paddler  lived  at  this  village  and  had  no  desire  to  ac- 
company us  any  farther,  we  tried  to  hire  another  man.  One  was  readily 
found,  and  received  his  supper  before  starting,  but  when  we  were  ready 
to  go  he  declined  to  enter  our  boat  but  proposed  to  help  by  towing  us 
with  a  line  fastened  to  his  kyak.     To  this  plan  we,  however,  would  not 
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consent,  and  having  bought  another  paddle  for  my  use  we  determined 
to  go  to  the  next  village  alone.  It  was  9  o'clock  already,  and  ten 
miles  to  our  destination,  but  we  wished  to  take  advantage  of  the  rising 
tide,  and  as  Sam  Miller  and  his  family,  who  were  formely  attached  to 
Carmel,  lived  at  that  village,  we  were  anxious  to  visit  them.  To  our 
surprise  the  native  who  had  disappointed  us,  and  proved  to  be  a  brother 
of  Mrs.  Miller,  also  proceeded  up  the  river  in  his  kyak.  He  soon  be- 
gan to  spear  salmon,  and  as  I  was  interested  in  watching  him,  we  lin- 
gered on  the  way.  After  to  o'clock  the  night  air  became  quite  cold 
and  I  found  paddling  to  be  a  needful  and  pleasant  exercise.  About  11 
o'clock  we  heard  some  belugas  (white  whales),  farther  out  in  the  river, 
and  a  few  minutes  later  we  were  overtaken  by  a  stalwart  native,  who 
came  up  behind  us  in  his  kyak,  evidently  very  tired  and  greatly  ex- 
cited. He  hurriedly  took  hold  of  our  boat  and  handed  Brother  Weber 
a  scrap  of  paper.  It  was  a  message  from  the  warehouse,  brief  but 
startling,  and  read  thus:  "Mr.  Weber,  come  back  at  once;  the  water 
is  in  the  scow;  your  goods  are  ruined.  Lind."  This  news  was  a  ter- 
rible shock  to  both  of  us.  The  loss  of  a  year's  supplies  meant,  not 
literal  starvation,  it  is  true,  but  yet  twelve  months  of  greatly  aggra- 
vated privations  and  hardships  for  our  devoted  Bethel  workers  and 
their  people.  Yet  I  spoke  hopeful  words  to  Brother  Weber  and  ex- 
pressed my  willingness  to  go  alone  to  Bethel,  whilst  he  returned  to  the 
warehouse  to  save  what  he  could.  Our  truant  Eskimo,  who  was  yet 
within  reach,  expressed  his  willingness  to  take  me  to  Sam  Miller's 
village,  and  even  showed  remarkable  consideration,  for  he  asked 
Brother  Weber  to  tell  me  that  I  should  not  worry,  that  he  would  take 
good  care  of  me ;  he  at  once  got  into  my  boat,  tying  his  empty  kyak 
behind.  The  other  native  fortunately  had  a  kyak  sufficiently  large  to 
accommodate  Brother  Weber  also,  although,  sitting  in  the  same  narrow 
hatch,  back  to  back,  the  contact  was  unpleasantly  close.  And  so  we 
parted,  with  heavy  hearts,  near  the  midnight  hour  of  Tuesday,  June 
23,  he  and  his  companion,  both  worn  and  tired,  to  paddle,  turn  about, 
thirty  miles  down  the  river,  with  no  pleasant  anticipations  to  cheer 
them;  and  I  alone  with  a  stranger  and  heathen,  who  had  already  for- 
feited my  confidence,  and  with  whom  I  could  not  even  communicate 
by  signs  in  the  darkness.  Yet  Brother  Weber  and  I  committed  each 
other  in  faith  to  the  charge  of  the  Almighty,  and  faced  the  situation 
as  bravely  as  we  could. 

To  some  it  may  seem  that  I  did  wrong  to  expose  myself  and  the 
precious  annual  mail  for  Bethel,  together  with  some  goods  extremely 
valuable  in  the  eyes  of  a  native,  to  the  hazards  of  a  frail,  treacherous 
boat  and  a  tricky  heathen  who  from  his  seat  behind  me  had  me  wholly 
in  his  power.  But  the  situation  was  not  of  our  seeking ;  it  had  come 
upon  us  naturally  while  following  the  plain  path  of  duty.  And  in  such 
a  case,  if  the  Bible  be  true,  God  is  with  His  servants,  and  if  God  be 
with  us  there  are  no  hazards,  and  even  death  itself  is  really  harmless. 
The  guilty  one  in  the  whole  matter  was  no  doubt,  the  mate  of  the  Dora, 
who,  already  at  Togiak,  by  a  foolish  and  reckless  command,  nearly 
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caused  the  death  of  three  fine  sailors,  and  now,  in  the  Bay,  in  his  quite 
needless  haste  to  get  rid  of  our  goods,  had  caused  a  heavy  barrel  to  be 
dropped  into  the  hold  of  the  Bethel  Star  before  our  men  were  ready 
to  receive  it,  thus  starting  a  seam  which  caused  the  leak.  Judging  too 
from  his  furious  cursings  poured  out  upon  the  heads  of  the  Russian 
traders,  one  would  have  thought  that  they  were  all  his  slaves,  and  not 
that  they  and  we  were  paying  for  the  services  which  he  was  employed 
to  perform. 

The  real  extent  of  our  damage  did  not  eventually  prove  as  serious  as 
we  feared,  although  the  nice  new  organ,  and  some  other  valuable  goods 
much  needed,  were  wholly  ruined.  I  have  some  hope  that  the  wealthy 
Alaska  Commercial  Company  will  at  least  share  with  us  in  the  loss 
sustained,  and  perhaps  charge  the  sum  to  the  mate's  account. 

TRAVEL    ON    THE    KUSKOQUIM. 

When  Brother  Weber  left  me  we  were  still  about  five  miles  from 
Shevenagamute,  Miller's  village,  and  we  had  not  gone  far  before  a  new 
cause  for  uneasiness  presented  itself,  for  we  got  into  the  very  midst  of 
the  school  of  belugas  before  mentioned.  They  splashed  and  spouted 
and  roared  harshly  all  around  us,  and  there  was  no  knowing  what  their 
sentiments  towards  foreign  visitors  might  be.  It  would  have  been 
mere  child's  play  for  one  of  them  to  upset  or  crush  my  boat ;  but  they 
were  on  their  good  behavior — at  least  nothing  of  the  kind  happened — 
and  we  reached  a  good  landing  place  at  Shevenagamute  at  about  one 
o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Having  disembarked,  happily  with  somewhat  greater  ease  than  the 
first  time,  I  climbed  up  the  bank,  stepping  from  one  mass  of  fallen 
tundra  to  another,  and  had  hardly  reached  the  level  ground  when  Sam 
Miller  appeared,  and,  in  spite  of  the  unseasonableness  of  the  hour,  he 
was  soon  followed  by  his  wife  and  little  daughter,  Elizabeth,  and  a  few 
other  natives.  To  account  for  their  readiness  to  receive  visitors  so 
promptly  it  is  only  necessary  to  state  that,  whether  male  or  female,  an 
Eskimo's  garments  are  usually  a  simple  parka  (a  long  skin  shirt)  with 
leggings,  which  are  worn  day  and  night  continually.  My  bidara  was 
soon  drawn  up  on  the  bank,  and  busy  hands  started  a  fire  for  tea  and 
set  up  my  tent  in  a  good  dry  place.  Satchel,  mail  bags  and  trading 
supplies  were  carefully  deposited  within  the  tent  with  my  deer  skin 
and  blankets.  Then  Miller  introduced  me  to  his  wife  and  child,  at 
least  I  supposed  that  he  did  from  his  signs,  for  they  are  all  Eskimos 
and  can  not  speak  English.  Of  the  little  girl,  who  was  quite  pretty, 
he  and  his  wife  were  evidently  very  proud ;  she  was  tricked  out  with 
beads  and  rings  and  even  ribbons  in  abundance,  and  plainly  joined 
her  parents  in  the  admiration  of  herself;  for  which  I  did  not  blame 
her.  But  the  remaining  member  of  the  family,  the  babe  Caroline,  was 
absent,  and  from  Sam's  gestures  and  actions,  simulating  violent  illness, 
I  soon  gathered  that  she  was  very  sick  and  needed  medicine.  Un- 
happily I  had  none  with  me  that  I  could  venture  to  give,  but  proposed, 
by  signs,  to  go  to  the  barabara  with  them  and  there  to  pray  for  the 
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sick  one.  This  seemed  to  please  them,  and  whilst  my  paddler  was 
getting  his  supper  I  paid  my  first  pastoral  visit  on  the  Kuskoquim. 

I  was  compelled  to  enter  the  barabara  in  the  lowly  posture  in  which, 
figuratively  speaking,  we  must  all  enter  heaven.  There  was  nothing, 
however,  of  a  heavenly  character  about  the  place  into  which  I  was 
ushered,  unless  it  was  the  sick  child  whom  Brother  Wolff  had  baptized 
last  year. 

The  interior  of  a  barabara  is  practically  one  room,  but  the  boundary 
lines  of  the  different  families  are  very  substantially  defined.  At  a  dis- 
tance of  about  six  feet  from  the  four  walls  a  line  of  small  logs  is  laid 
around  the  room,  excepting  a  narrow  passage  way  leading  to  the  en- 
trance. The  space  thus  enclosed  along  the  sides  of  the  apartment  is 
subdivided  by  additional  logs  to  accord  in  number  with  the  families 
that  are  to  occupy  the  dwelling.  Within  the  pens  thus  formed  dry 
grass  and  tundra,  grass  mats  and  furs  serve  as  carpets  and  bedding. 
The  center  of  this  apartment  house  is  thus  left  free  for  the  common  fire 
and  for  culinary  purposes.  Light  is  furnished,  when  required,  by  a 
floating  wick  in  a  clay  or  stone  dish,  which  is  filled  with  seal-oil.  A 
hole  in  the  arched  roof  overhead  serves  as  a  window,  ventilator  and 
smoke-escape.  Small  supplementary  widows  along  the  sides  of  the 
dome,  and  glazed  with  seal  entrails  may  be  seen  in  some  more  preten- 
tious barabaras. 

I  found  the  Eskimo  child  very  sick  indeed.  She  was  lying  in  one 
of  the  sections  before  described,  close  to  the  outer  partition-log.  The 
native  tawny  complexion  had  given  way  to  a  pallid  hue,  and  the  dews 
of  mortal  illness  stood  on  the  little  brow.  But  it  was  not  too  late  to 
pray,  and  the  family  kneeled  in  the  dust  with  me  as  I  called  on  the 
Good  Physician  to  whose  unfailing  skill  and  impartial  love  I  committed 
her.  The  father  afterwards  got  out  the  child's  baptismal  certificate,  and 
after  carefully  unfolding  it  spread  it  out  tenderly  on  the  breast  of  the  little 
sufferer,  and  looked  up  at  me  for  my  approval  of  his  superstitious  device. 
I  could  only  shake  my  head  in  dissent  and  point  upwards,  and  he  im- 
mediately removed  the  paper  appearing  to  be  satisfied.  However  I 
may  have  been  wrong.  The  man  may  not  have  thought  of  employing 
the  paper  as  a  magical  charm.  It  may  have  occurred  to  him,  in  all 
innocence,  that  this  was  a  very  proper  way  of  pleading  with  the  Lord 
on  the  ground  that  the  child  was  baptized  into  His  death  and  was 
therefore  His  blood-bought  property.  Our  "Daily  Word"  suited  this 
occasion  admirably:  "Lord,  Thou  hast  heard  the  desire  of  the 
humble  :  Thou  wilt  prepare  their  heart,  Thou  wilt  cause  Thine  ear  to 
hear."     Ps.  10:   17. 

I  retired  to  my  tent  soon  after  two  o'clock,  although  the  day  was 
beginning  to  dawn  ;  and  as  I  had  had  but  an  hour  or  two  of  sleep 
since  the  previous  Sunday  night,  and  this  was  Wednesday,  I  slept 
soundly  for  about  four  hours.  I  then  arose  to  prepare  for  an  early 
start.  Sam  Miller  had  secured  two  paddlers  for  me,  one  of  them  his 
brother-in-law.  I  hurried  through  with  my  breakfast  which  consisted 
of  fresh  salmon  boiled,  bread  which  had  been  baked  and  toasted  four 
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weeks  before  for  Brother  Weber's  use  on  his  trip  to  the  warehouse, 
with  butter,  tea  and  condensed  milk.  A  remnant  of  a  boiled  ham  I 
saved  for  a  future  possible  emergency.  Before  leaving  I  again  visited 
the  sick  child,  and  my  little  faith  was  put  to  shame,  for  I  found  her 
much  better.  We  again  prayed  together,  and  I  was  much  touched  to 
notice  how  promptly  little  Elizabeth  dropped  on  her  knees  and  folded 
her  little  hands.  Members  of  other  families  occupied  different  sections 
of  the  barabara,  some  of  whom  were  sound  asleep,  whilst  others  gazed 
at  me  in  drowsy  wonder  from  out  their  burroAvs  in  the  piles  of  dirty 
grass,  rugs  and  furs. 

Returning  to  my  camp  I  found  that  my  new  paddler  had  finished 
his  breakfast,  and,  indeed,  assisted  by  some  of  his  friends,  that  of  his 
fellow  paddler  also,  who  was  still  asleep  unfortunately  in  his  own  tent 
some  distance  away.  Another  characteristic,  in  addition  to  the  Es- 
kimo's great  capacity  for  tea  and  edibles,  now  presented  itself  in  the 
form  of  a  high  respect  for  each  other's  slumbers,  for  even  Sam  would 
not  venture  to  arouse  his  brother-in-law.  I  proceeded  however  to 
have  my  boat  launched  and  my  goods  packed  away  in  it,  in  the  hope 
that  my  man  would  soon  be  ready.  But  it  was  nearly  ten  o'clock 
before  he  appeared,  and  as  he  quite  naturally  wanted  his  tea  before 
starting  there  was  a  further  detention.  Then  I  bade  Sam  good-by, 
and  also  offered  my  hand  to  his  wife  who  was  standing  near,  but  she 
turned  with  a  frightened  cry  and  sprang  away  as  though  a  hornet  had 
stung  her.  I  afterwards  learned  that  the  women  consider  leave  taking 
to  be  an  evil  practice,  perhaps  a  precursor  of  disaster  and  death. 

With  two  men  in  my  boat,  and  their  empty  kyaks  towing  behind, 
we  started  out  at  last,  but  had  scarcely  gone  a  mile  before  we  came 
upon  a  party  of  Eskimos.  They  were  engaged  in  catching  salmon 
with  gill  nets  made  of  raw-hide  thongs.  Six  or  eight  of  their  little 
kyaks  at  once  crowded  around  my  bidarka,  and  the  latest  news,  of 
which  I  was  probably  the  chief  theme,  was  discussed  at  tedious  length. 
Occasionally  one  or  two  of  them  would  paddle  hastily  out  to  their  nets 
and  take  out  the  fish  that  were  entangled  in  them,  always  clubbing 
them  to  death,  however,  before  releasing  them  from  the  toils.  Finally 
my  boys  began  to  prepare  a  sail  out  of  my  tent-cloth,  and  our  new 
friends  furnished  some  of  the  cords  that  were  required.  My  patience 
was  severely  taxed,  but  we  got  away  at  last,  and  as  the  contrivance 
worked  well  we  sailed  along  very  swiftly  for  some  hours.  We  stopped 
for  dinner  on  a  high  point  of  land,  and  here  I  discovered  several 
varieties  of  flowers  in  full  bloom  that  appeared  charming  amid  the 
coarse  weeds,  grasses  and  driftwood  of  the  beach.  We  were  soon 
joined  by  a  number  of  natives  who  had  descried  us,  and  they  proceeded 
to  make  themselves  comfortable ;  it  was  a  very  warm  day  for  this  lati- 
tude, and  one  stout  fellow  who  had  become  overheated  did  not  hesitate 
to  disrobe  and  expose  his  muscular  form.  After  my  men  and  our 
visitors  had  eaten,  and  enjoyed  their  tea,  we  resumed  our  paddles,  the 
wind  having  died  out.  As  we  were  passing  a  village  the  men  and  boys 
ran  along  the  bank  to  try  to  persuade  us  to  stop  with  them ;  this  I 
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would  not  submit  to,  although  I  considered  it  judicious  to  allow  my 
men  to  have  a  short  chat  with  the  poor  fellows.  We  finally  camped 
for  the  night  on  a  high  tundra  bank,  not  far  from  a  village  called 
Nahcholhavigmute. 

If  sleeping  at  a  fishy  village  was  disagreeable,  I  found  that  camping 
on  the  tundra  had  its  drawback  in  the  form  of  mosquitoes,  the  numbers 
and  voracity  of  which  were  alike  unbounded.  Even  after  I  had  closed 
every  possible  avenue  of  ingress,  and  killed  all  that  I  could  find  within 
the  tent,  a  new  band  would  attack  me  in  a  few  minutes ;  they  must  have 
been  in  the  deep,  damp  moss  enclosed  in  the  tent.  Having  been  fore- 
warned, I  had  provided  myself  in  San  Francisco  with  a  long  wire- 
hooped  mosquito  helmet,  but  this  I  had  unfortunately  left  in  my  other 
satchel,  which  was  in  one  of  the  bidaras  down  the  river ;  and  a  gossa- 
mer undergarment,  as  a  substitute,  admitted  too  little  fresh  air.  Sleep 
was  out  of  the  question,  and  outside  the  tent  the  air  was  gray  with 
surging  clouds  of  the  wolfish  pests.  Sitting  in  the  smoke  of  my  fire 
furnished  some  questionable  relief,  but  when  I  removed  my  cap  to  take 
my  morning  ablutions  my  hair  was  at  once  filled  with  the  insects,  and 
when  I  wet  my  head  many  of  the  half  drowned  pests  stuck  to  my 
hands.  It  is  averred  that  many  wild  beasts,  such  as  bears,  are  forced 
to  retreat  to  the  mountains  in  Summer  or  they  would  be  tormented  to 
death  by  these  ravenous  creatures.  I  may  have  given  too  much  space 
to  these  remarks,  but  they  are  in  place  as  presenting  a  fair  and  veracious 
account  of  my  experiences,  as  an  evidence  to  the  truth  of  the  state- 
ments of  other  travelers  in  Alaska,  and  as  setting  forth  one  of  the 
serious  annoyances  to  which  our  missionaries  are  often  subjected.  Our 
boats  had  been  drawn  up  on  the  bank  as  usual,  and  my  men  had  sought 
refuge  and  sleep  in  their  kyacks  with  the  man-hole  securely  closed, 
Their  swollen  and  greasy  faces,  however,  testified  to  the  heat  and  close- 
ness of  their  coffin-like  quarters. 

I  had  hoped  to  reach  Bethel  this  day,  Thursday,  but  Eskimos  are 
never  in  a  hurry,  and  I  had  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  remaining 
distance  to  the  station.  The  weather,  however,  continued  pleasant  as 
we  proceeded  on  our  journey,  and  the  scenery  became  more  and  more 
attractive.  Near  the  sea  coast  I  had  only  seen  patches  of  scrubby 
bushes,  but  farther  up  the  river  these  gave  way  to  clumps  and  groves 
of  saplings,  and  finally  to  thick  forests  of  a  somewhat  larger  growth, 
some  of  which,  when  isolated,  resemble  plum  and  apple  trees.  The 
silence  and  monotony  of  the  way  was  relieved  by  numerous  water-fowl, 
and  gulls  and  snipe  of  various  kinds.  I  only  noticed  one  song-bird, 
a  member  of  the  linnet  family,  whose  warble  formed  a  pleasing  contrast 
to  the  harsh  cries  of  the  other  birds.  My  paddlers  also  indulged  quite 
freely  in  the  monotonous  chants  of  the  natives,  and  I  would  in  turn 
entertain  them  with  some  of  our  beautiful  hymns. 

We  stopped  for  lunch  to-day  on  the  site  of  a  ruined  and  deserted 
village  or  trading-post,  where  one  of  my  men  soon  gathered  an  armful 
of  a  wild  plant  that  resembles  the  seed  stalk  of  our  common  rhubarb 
or  pie  plant.     Both  of  them  ate  heartily  of  it  and  I  tasted  a  piece  also, 
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and  found  it  spicy  and  of  a  pleasant  flavor.  Here  I  paid  off  Mrs. 
Miller's  brother,  as  he  wished  to  return,  although  he  afterwards  changed 
his  mind  and  accompanied  us  some  miles  farther.  The  other  man  was 
a  faithful  and  steady  worker,  and  indeed  worked  harder  when  alone 
with  me  than  before.  Nevertheless  we  were  obliged  to  pass  another 
restless  night  on  a  tundra  bank  near  Lomavigamute,  about  twenty 
miles  from  Bethel.  Here  I  engaged  a  handsome  lad,  selected  from  a 
crowd  of  natives  who  came  over  from  the  village  to  see  us,  to  take  the 
vacant  place  in  my  boat,  and  gave  him  his  supper,  but  when  I  was 
ready  to  start  in  the  morning  he  did  not  appear,  but  a  stout  cross-eyed 
man  offered  to  take  his  place,  and  proved  very  efficient.  His  looks, 
indeed,  were  rather  forbidding,  and  I  soon  saw  that  he  was  inclined  to 
be  lazy,  but  as  he  sat  in  front  of  me  I  punched  him  slightly  with  my 
paddle,  and  indicated  my  wish  that  he  should  use  his  more  vigorously, 
which  he  at  once  did.  Fearing  that  he  might  be  offended,  however,  I 
gave  him  some  prunes  which  I  had  with  me,  and  by  eating  one  myself 
encouraged  him  to  try  them,  which  he  did  with  evident  satisfaction. 
A  couple  of  prunes  now  and  then  kept  both  of  my  men  in  good  work- 
ing humor,  and  it  was  not  until  the  out-going  tide  and  current  made 
paddling  almost  useless  that  we  stopped  for  lunch  on  a  long  sand  spit. 
Here  we  were  joined  by  a  peculiarly  filthy  old  man,  whose  greasy 
parka  hung  in  tatters  all  around  him,  and  his  presence  furnished  me 
with  an  instance  of  the  consideration  shown  to  old  age  by  young 
persons.  My  stern  paddler  had  just  placed  his  dinner,  including  a  cup 
of  tea,  on  an  elevated  log  to  enjoy  it,  when  the  old  man,  to  whom  I 
had  given  my  piece  of  broiled  salmon,  went  and  sat  down  beside  him 
and  down  came  dinner,  log  and  all.  I  expected  a  scene  of  some  kind, 
but  no  word  of  anger  was  spoken,  and  I  did  not  even  see  a  look  of 
annoyance  in  my  man's  face.  The  loss  was  soon  made  good.  *  A  vio- 
lent hail  storm,  from  which  we  took  refuge  under  a  projecting  limb, 
along  the  bank,  and  a  friendly  race  with  two  women,  probably  mother 
and  daughter,  who  paddled  their  bark  canoe  with  marked  grace  and 
skill,  were  the  only  remaining  incidents  of  note  before  we  reached 
Bethel.  My  bow  paddler  was  quite  taken  up  with  the  girl,  but  except 
when  I  paddled  also,  the  ladies  easily  outstripped  my  men  in  the  race. 
It  was  about  six  o'clock  when  we  came  in  sight  of  the  humble  settle- 
ment that  I  had  so  anxiously  longed  to  reach,  and  my  readers  have 
without  doubt  felt  the  same  desire  in  reference  to  the  narrative. 

BETHEL   ON    THE   KUSKOQUIM. 

The  approach  to  Bethel,  by  water,  is  quite  flattering  to  the  appear- 
ance of  the  little  hamlet,  upon  which  the  deep  interest  and  prayerful 
sympathies  of  so  many  friends  of  missions  have  so  long  been  concen- 
trated. Just  at  this  point  the  river  widens  out  to  two  or  three  miles. 
A  low,  grassy  island,  which  is  steadily  increasing  in  size,  lies  some 
eighty  yards  from  the  Bethel  shore,  and  beyond  it  there  is  another, 
much  larger,  covered  with  tall  saplings  and  a  heavy  undergrowth,  and 
reaching  far  down  the  river.     As  we  skirted  along  the  northern  side  of 
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the  larger  island  my  men  pointed  to  some  high  bluffs  ahead  on  the 
mainland  and  said  "Mumtreghlagamute,"  but  I  could  discover  no 
signs  of  a  village  as  yet.  Later,  however,  the  bluff  fell  off  somewhat, 
and  as  we  rounded  the  point  of  the  island  I  could  discern  some  low 
buildings.  We  soon  crossed  over  to  the  smaller  island  and  followed 
its  northern  bank.  From  this  point  of  view  the  buildings  of  Bethel, 
standing  on  high  ground  and  clearly  outlined  against  the  evening  sky, 
presented  an  attractive  picture.  The  tall  form  of  a  man,  who  proved  to 
be  Brother  Kilbuck,  soon  caught  my  eye,  and  in  a  very  short  time  he  was 
joined  by  a  group  of  other  persons.  My  men  were  in  sportive  humor 
and  continued  paddling  along  the  island  as  if  they  were  bound  up  the 
river,  'but  turned  suddenly  when  opposite  to  Bethel,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  I  was  within  reach  of  eager,  outstretched  hands  and  loving 
voices.  Not  merely  were  personal  friends,  or  even  Bethel  and  Bethle- 
hem, joined  once  more  in  that  happy  greeting,  but  what  is  of  far  higher 
importance,  it  meant  that  the  Alaska  Missions  and  the  Church  at  home 
were  still  one,  and  of  one  mind  and  heart  in  regard  to  the  Lord's  work 
in  that  distant  and  desolate  land. 

A  number  of  the  school-boys  and  other  natives  belonging  to  the 
mission,  who  live  in  tents  on  the  premises  during  the  Summer  vacation, 
also  joined  in  welcoming  me,  and  with  their  assistance  my  cargo, 
including  the  mail,  was  speedily  discharged,  and  the  boat  itself  was 
placed  on  the  log  rack  to  allow  the  skin  covering  to  dry  thoroughly 
before  giving  it  a  fresh  oiling. 

My  arrival  was  an  absolute  surprise  to  our  dear  missionaries,  because 
no  opportunity  had  presented  itself  at  Carniel  to  forward  my  letters  in 
which  I  had  informed  them  of  the  probability  of  such  a  visit.  It  had 
only  been  through  one  or  two  dreams  that  the  possibility  of  such  an 
event  had  been  suggested  to  their  minds.  And  now,  when  they  all 
seemed  so  happy  over  my  coming  and  the  safe  arrival  of  their  annual 
mail,  it  was  quite  natural  that  I  should  dread  to  tell  them  of  the  serious 
mishap  to  their  much  needed  supplies  ;  but  even  this  unwelcome  intel- 
ligence did  not  seem  to  disturb  them,  and  the  spirit  of  the  doxology 
breathed  through  all  our  evening  fellowship  and  devotions. 

A  delightful  surprise  awaited  us  the  next  morning,  Saturday,  for 
Brother  Weber,  with  his  usual  unflagging  diligence,  had  arrived  very 
early  with  the  Bethel  Star.  On  his  return  to  the  warehouse,  he  had 
found  the  vessel  unloaded,  but  decided  at  once  to  take  home  the  larger 
part  of  the  goods,  including  those  which  were  wet,  and  to  lock  up  the 
rest  in  the  warehouse  until  they  could  be  fetched  later.  With  favoring 
winds,  the  home  voyage  was  very  quickly  made,  and  as  the  weather 
was  remarkably  favorable  for  the  purpose  all  hands  proceeded  to  unload 
the  vessel  in  order  to  dry  the  damaged  goods.  Whilst  this  work  is 
going  on  we  may  briefly  inspect  the  little  settlement. 

The  buildings  of  Bethel,  which  appear  so  well  as  seen  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  river,  lose  much  of  their  charm  on  closer  inspection.     Seven 
in  number,  they  are  strongly  built,  and  are  a  credit  to  the  builders, 
who  were  young  men  fresh  from  the  Theological  Seminary,  and  without 
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experience  in  such  work ;  and  as  our  missionaries  have  been  diligent 
in  making  the  various  enlargements  and  improvements  demanded 
by  the  climate  and  other  circumstances,  they  now  live  quite  com- 
fortably. 

The  first  main  building,  which  was  erected  by  the  Brethren  Weinland 
and  Kilbuck,  is  still  the  best  dwelling  house.  It  consists  of  three  small 
rooms  and  an  attic.  Brother  Kilbuck  and  his  family  occupy  two  of 
these  rooms,  and  the  third,  which  had  been  the  kitchen  until  this  year, 
is  now  the  general  reception  room.  At  one  end  of  the  low  attic  Sister 
Lebus  has  her  cosy  sanctum  curtained  off  with  portieres :  it  is  the 
same  apartment  which  Sister  Bachman  occupied  when  here.  Harvey 
(Sumpka)  and  his  wife,  who  are  specially  employed  about  the  house, 
also  have  a  sleeping  apartment  at  the  other  end  of  the  attic.  A  large 
new  kitchen  was  built  last  Winter  to  the  right  of  this  house,  and  is 
connected  with  it  by  a  roomy  enclosed  hall,  which  is  a  convenient 
retreat  for  the  natives  in  rainy  weather,  and  is  also  used  as  a  tool  house 
and  fuel  shed.  About  fifteen  yards^  to  the  left  of  Brother  Kilbuck's 
house,  looking  from  the  bank  of  the  river,  is  the  former  log  school- 
house.  Into  this  Brother  Weber  has  put  partitions  and  a  ceiling,  and 
turned  it  into  a  neat  dwelling  of  four  small  rooms  for  himself  and  wife 
and  a  poor  crippled  native  girl  of  whom  they  have  taken  special  charge. 
Between  the  two  dwellings,  but  on  a  line  farther  back  on  the  tundrar 
appears  the  building  which  is  now  used  both  as  a  chapel  and  school- 
house,  and  to  the  right  of  this,  but  still  farther  back,  stand  consecu- 
tively the  bath  house  with  three  small  apartments,  the  old  and  new 
store-houses  and  the  fish-house.  By  closely  husbanding  all  the  space 
at  their  command  our  missionaries  can  carry  on  their  work  with  their 
present  accommodations,  but  a  proper  church  and  a  larger  school- 
house  should  "be  built  as  soon  as  possible. 

A  long  cold  frame  in  front  of  Brother  Kilbuck's  house  furnishes  a 
limited  supply  of  early  radishes  and  lettuce,  and  each  family  has  a  large 
vegetable  garden  in  which  turnips,  peas  and  beets,  in  addition  to  the 
above,  are  grown  with  moderate  success.  Katie  Kilbuck  and  some  of 
the  school-boys  are  also  taking  a  laudable  interest  in  gardening. 

In  order  to  dry  the  damaged  goods  a  number  of  ready-made  doors, 
which  had  come  with  the  supplies,  were  laid  upon  high  trussels  and 
covered  with  table-cloths,  and  upon  these  the  contents  of  the  various 
boxes  and  packages  of  dried  fruit  were  soon  exposed  to  the  wind  and 
sun.  The  scene  reminded  us  of  the  citric  fairs  in  California,  and  the 
Eskimos  were  narurally  attracted  to  the  strange  display.  Some  of 
them  were  inclined  to  handle  the  damp  fruit,  and  I  relieved  the  mis- 
sionaries of  the  delicate  duty  of  preventing  this  unpleasantness  by 
keeping  guard  myself,  and  as  I  did  not  hesitate  to  push  back  even  a 
presumptuous  shaman,  who  would  not  respect  a  simple  gesture,  my 
authority  was  soon  established.  By  evening  the  fruit  was  in  such  a 
condition  that  it  could  be  saved  for  future  use,  although  it  will  not  be 
first-class,  as  the  mischief  had  been  done  with  salt  water. 

With  this  care  removed  from  our  minds,  we  were  prepared,  after  a 
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good  night's  rest,  for  the  enjoyments  of  the  Lord's  day.  Some  of  the 
strangers  had  remained  on  the  premises  over  night,  and  many  more 
came  from  neighboring  villages  in  the  course  of  the  day.  To  me  the 
first  of  the  public  services  of  the  day,  which  lasted  about  two  hours, 
was  a  most  impressive  one.  At  the  ringing  of  the  bell,  which  is 
elevated  on  a  post  in  the  yard,  the  members  gathered  in  the  chapel  and 
were  soon  followed  by  a  number  of  visiting  natives.  Brother  Kilbuck 
and  I  occupied  chairs  behind  the  table,  and  on  either  side  of  us  were 
the  other  missionaries  and  the  children.  Bethel  is  fortunate  in  having 
two  organists,  Sister  Weber  and  Sister  Lebus ;  the  former  presided  at 
the  melodeon  on  this  occasion.  Along  the  walls,  and  in  front  of  us, 
were  some  common  benches  without  backs,  and  to  these  were  super- 
added a  number  of  empty  packing  cases.  The  seats  were  all  occupied 
very  soon,  and  still  the  wild  natives  came  crowding  in,  some  of  whom 
crouched  down  on  the  floor  directly  in  front  of  us,  whilst  the  rest  filled 
up  the  hall  and  a  small  room  opening  into  the  chapel.  The  opening 
exercises  were  conducted  in  English  by  Brother  Kilbuck,  and  it  was 
pleasing  to  notice  how  well  the  boys  and  some  older  mission  people 
joined  in  the  responses  and  sang  our  hymns.  Then  Brother  Kilbuck 
preached  a  sermon,  with  remarkable  fluency,  in  the  Eskimo  language, 
and  as  he  did  so  the  deep  significance  of  the  work  that  is  being  done 
in  this  sorry  little  building  forced  itself  upon  my  mind  with  overpower- 
ing effect.  Here  were  human  beings,  destitute  and  degraded,  removed 
in  their  habits,  aspect  and  physical  condition  but  a  step  from  those  of 
brutes,  and  living  on  in  unconscious  ignorance  of  all  that  can  make 
life  buoyant,  blessed  and  hopeful ;  and  beside  them  were  those  who 
had  been  lifted  up  out  of  the  squalor  of  this  same  condition  ;  to  whom 
this  world  and  life  had  assumed  a  new  meaning,  and  who  were  now 
sitting,  clothed  and  in  their  right  mind,  at  the  feet  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 
And  here  was  the  chosen  little  company,  who  had  met  the  Lord  far 
away,  amid  widely  different  surroundings;  to  whom  He  had  given  His 
heavenly  peace  and  all-sufficient,  grace,  and  whom  He  had  called  to- 
carry  His  holy  Name  and  the  story  of  His  Cross  to  all  creatures — to- 
even  such  as  these.  And  they  had  heard  and  obeyed  His  call,  had  left 
all  for  His  dear  sake,  and  had  come  6000  miles  to  these  ''ends  of  the- 
earth,"  in  cheerful  obedience  to  the  heavenly  voice!'  The  glorious; 
work  of  Foreign  Missions,  even  when  viewed  from  a  distance,  may  well! 
enlist  the  enthusiastic  countenance  and  patronage  of  the  Church  at 
Home ;  but  when  you  study  it  on  the  spot,  in  the  presence  of  such  an 
object-lesson  as  I  witnessed,  you  feel  that  to  give  it  your  countenance 
or  patronage,  is  mere  sanctified  selfishness,  unworthy  of  the  cause. 
Such  a  scene  invests  the  enterprise  with  an  unutterable  sacredness, 
holds  the  entire  soul  with  a  strange  fascination,  and  the  issue  must 
be  the  full  surrender  and  consecration  of  self  to  God  and  His  redeem- 
ing work. 

Brother  Kilbuck  spoke  with  ease,  slowly  and  calmly,  with  no  un- 
natural attempt  at  oratory.  Of  course  I  could  understand  nothing  of 
his    sermon,    excepting  the  name  Jesus   Christus,    pronounced   as  in 
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„  German.  But  his  tone  and  manner  were  those  of  a  teacher  seeking 
earnestly  to  inspire  and  instruct  his  scholars,  or  of  an  honest  witness 
striving  to  convince  his  hearers  of  the  absolute  truth  of  his  testimony. 
His  audience  was  very  attentive  too,  and  on  some  faces  there  were 
signs  of  sorrow  and  wonder  and  gladness,  although  the  majority  seemed 
to  be  merely  debating  the  whole  matter,  message  and  messenger,  in 
their  own  minds,  as  whites  also  do  in  noble  temples  of  worship  and 
under  the  ablest  and  most  accomplished  preachers. 

After  the  close  of  the  sermon  and  another  hymn,  I  spoke  in  English, 
presenting  the  fraternal  greetings  of  the  Church  at  home,  and 
especially  of  the  Conference  and  the  Missionary  Society,  to  the  mis- 
sionaries and  members  at  Bethel,  with  such  words  of  encouragement 
and  counsel  to  them,  and  of  Gospel  appeal  and  invitation  to  the  native 
visitors  as  fitted  the  occasion.  Brother  Kilbuck  interpreted  my  address, 
and  after  the  close  of  the  service  introduced  me  to  a  number  of  the 
members  whom  I  had  not  met  before.  I  also  shook  hands  with  many 
of  the  strangers,  who,  I  was  afterwards  told,  expressed  their  surprise 
that  I  should  give  my  hand  to  unbaptized  persons.  Another  service 
was  held  in  the  afternoon,  at  which  I  preached  on  the  Good  Shepherd 
and  His  redeeming  work,  and  loving  care  for  His  flock,  and  a  good 
many  strangers  again  attended  the  meeting. 

After  this  service  Brother  Weber  and  I  took  a  walk  to  the  grave- 
yard, which  is  located  some  400  yards  down  the  river,  but  on  high 
ground.  There  I  stood  beside  the  sainted  Brother  Torgersen's  well- 
kept  grave  with  peculiar  emotions.  God  had  indeed  moved  in  a  mys- 
terious way  when  He  took  that  strong  and  devoted  young  man  to  Him- 
self, before  he  had  really  begun  the  special  work  for  which  he  had 
temporarily  left  his  little  family  in  Canada.  Now  I  could  realize  more 
clearly  than  heretofore  how  bitter  this  trial  of  their  faith  must  have 
been  to  our  young  brethren  and  sisters,  and  especially  when  both  of 
the  brethren  were  themselves,  at  the  time,  incapacitated  for  work.  To 
lay  away  in  the  grave  the  body  of  their  trusted  helper  and  counselor 
at  such  a  time,  and  in  such  a  land,  must  have  been  a  terrible  ordeal. 
But  eternity  will  yet  explain  the  strange  dispensation,  and  the  trial  of 
their  faith  will  "  be  found  unto  praise  and  glory  and  honor  at  the 
revelation  of  Jesus  Christ."  Six  or  eight  other  graves  now  surround 
that  of  our  lamented  brother  and  this  -'God's  acre"  shall  also  once 
send  forth  its  contingent  to  the  heavenly  gathering  place,  where  for  all 
nations,  tongues  and  tribes  there  shall  be  "  one  fold  and  one  Shepherd." 

The  next  day  timely  preparations  were  entered  upon  for  the  voyage 
to  Carmel,  since  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  get  there  before  the  fishing 
vessels  would  leave  for  San  Francisco,  as  these  would  afford  me  the  only 
opportunity  to  get  home  this  Fall.  Brother  Weber  gladly  acquiesced 
in  the  plan  that  he  should  accompany  me.  Besides  the  pleasure  that 
such  a  visit  to  our  other  band  of  missionaries  would  give  him,  he  was 
a  strong  paddler  and  a  careful  manager,  and  in  addition  could  learn 
much,  both  on  the  way  and  at  Carmel,  that  would  be  advantageous 
to  him  and  to  the  work  at  Bethel. 
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A  miner,  named  Ledger,  who  had  been  staying  at  the  mission  several 
weeks  already,  nominally  earning  his  board  by  his  labor,  was  also  awaiting 
an  opportunity  to  go  to  the  Nushagak,  and  as  he  offered  to  bear  his  share 
of  the  expense,  we  gladly  accepted  his  company.  Although  we  three 
could  have  made  the  journey  to  Carmel  alone,  it  would  have  been  very 
unwise  to  depend  on  one  frail  bidarka,  and,  besides,  another  was  re- 
quired to  carry  some  of  our  luggage,  and  Bro.  Weber  would  need  two 
natives  to  come  home  with  him.  Hence  Bro.  Kilbuck  proceeded  to 
have  an  old  bidarka  frame  repaired,  and  covered  with  new  seal  skins. 
This  work  occupied  several  Eskimo  men,  and  a  larger  number  of 
women,  the  greater  part  of  a  week.  The  latter  prepared  their  own 
coarse  thread  with  which  to  sew  the  hides  together  with  water-tight 
seams.  The  material  used  was  deer  sinew.  This  they  frayed  with 
their  teeth,  and  then  twisted  the  fine  fibers  and  finally  plaited  them 
together,  making  a  chord  of  remarkable  strength  and  durability.  A 
trustworthy  native  was  given  charge  of  the  work,  but  he  came  to 
Brother  Kilbuck  for  advice  very  frequently. 

On  Tuesday  afternoon,  June  30,  I  held  a  formal  mission  conference, 
at  which  both  of  the  brethren  and  the  three  sisters  were  present.  After 
prayer,  we  discussed  the  following  chief  points  bearing  upon  the  work. 

First,  The  present  conditio?!  and  needs  of  the  mission  with  regard  to 
externals.  The  annual  supplies  are  always  ample,  and  in  general,  have 
been  very  satisfactory  as  to  quality,  too,  although  this  year  some  of  the 
canned  goods  are  inferior.  More  room  is  required ;  but  Brother 
Kilbuck  had  contracted  with  the  son  of  the  Russian  trader,  DementofT, 
at  Kolmakoffski,  to  bring,  this  Fall,  the  logs,  already  prepared,  for  a 
new  school-house,  the  dimensions  of  which  are  to  be  26  by  20  feet. 
Next  year  he  hopes  to  get  another  from  the  same  party  to  serve  as  a 
chapel,  and  perhaps  the  following  year  a  proper  church  can  be  erected. 
A  small  chapel  is  also  urgently  needed  at  Ogavig,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
Mr.  DementofT  will  furnish  this  material  also. 

Secondly,  The  membership.  Brother  Kilbuck  reported  53  native 
members,  of  whom  ten  men  and  twelve  women  are  communicants. 
These  converts  live  in  different  villages,  some  of  them  at  a  great  dis- 
tance from  Bethel.  The  latter  spend  a  week  or  more  at  the  station 
on  special  occasions,  and  are  visited  at  their  homes.  Two  Eskimo 
brethren  have  been  appointed  Native  Helpers.  They  use  their  in- 
fluence especially  in  their  own  villages.  One  of  these,  Brother 
Lomuck,  lives  at  Kickichtachamute,  25  miles  up  the  river ;  the  other 
Helper,  Kawagaleg,  lives  at  Akiagamute,  some  10  or  12  miles  farther. 
These  brethren  teach  the  scripture  lessons  which  they  have  themselves 
first  learned  at  Bethel,  to  little  gatherings  at  their  homes,  using  Bible 
pictures  to  illustrate  the  lesson.  They  try  particularly  to  guide  the 
young  people  in  right  ways,  to  observe  the  Lord's  day,  to  remember 
His  words,  and  to  abstain  from  bad  practices.  That  the  people  may 
know  when  Sunday  comes,  they  encourage  them  to  use  a  novel  little 
weekly  calendar  in  the  shape  of  a  circular  disk  of  wood  or  ivory.  Six 
holes  around  the  edge  of  this  contrivance  represent  the  week-days  and 
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one  in  the  center  stands  for  Sunday.  Beginning  on  Monday  a  peg  is 
moved  every  successive  day  from  one  hole  to  the  next,  and  when  the 
circle  is  completed  the  hole  in  the  center  is  occupied,  which  indicates 
that  the  Sabbath  has  come.  These  Helpers,  who  are  strong  and  evi- 
dently sensible  men,  do  much  to  encourage  their  people  in  their  strug- 
gle towards  a  better  life,  and  to  counteract  the  influence  of  the  shamans, 
wTho  are  gradually  but  surely  losing  ground. 

As  a  rule,  the  members  are  not  allowed  to  depend  on  the  mission 
for  their  support  to  any  large  extent.  They  are  usually  quite  ready  to 
work  or  pay  for  what  they  receive.  In  cases  of  special  need  and  dis- 
tress, however,  food  and  clothing  are  of  course  given  gratuitously  ; 
but  even  the  schoolboys  cheerfully  do  such  work  as  they  can,  in  return 
for  their  food  and  clothing.  In  Summer  many  of  the  latter  go  home 
to  fish  and  hunt. 

Thirdly.  In  their  spiritual  condition  the  avowed  converts  vary 
greatly ;  cases  of  remarkable  steadfastness  are  not  wanting  to  cheer 
our  laborers,  and  especially  on  the  part  of  such  as  have  enjoyed  gospel 
influences  for  some  years ;  but  others  show  their  human  frailty  and 
need  of  a  divine  Saviour  as  plainly  as  many  professors  in  Christian 
lands.  The  "mountain  boy"  who  had  been  so  strangely  implicated 
in  the  violent  death  of  his  half-brother,  the  Helper  Hooker,  and  was 
afterwards  a  cause  of  much  anxiety  to  the  mission  family,  seems  now 
to  be  thoroughly  converted,  and  spent  a  part  of  the  Winter  at  the 
station.  He  was  here  during  the  latter  part  of  my  visit.  The  church 
discipline  is  administered  with  great  patience,  these  people  being  only 
babes  in  Christ,  but  still  in  such  a  manner  and  degree  as  to  prevent 
reproach. 

Fourthly,  The  pla?is  for  the  future,  as  cherished  by  the  missionaries, 
involve  a  decided  advance  movement  on  the  Kuskoquim,  and  look 
towards  a  fuller  occupancy  of  the  great  field,  by  the  establishment  of 
a  new  main  station  at  Quinhachamute,  on  the  Bay,  twenty  miles  below 
the  warehouse.  This  will  divide  the  region  into  two  districts.  The 
Bethel  district,  extending  from  Lomavigamute,  twenty-five  miles  down 
the  river,  to  Ogavig,  eighty  miles  above  Bethel,  with  the  adjacent 
villages,  embraces  a  population  of  about  1,200  souls.  The  new  dis- 
trict would  begin  below  Lomavigamute  and  extend  to  Cape  Newenham 
on  the  sea  coast,  a  distance  of  1 70  miles.  The  new  station  would  be 
near  the  center  of  this  district,  which  has  a  population  of  about  840 
souls.  Brother  Weber,  who  can  already  preach  in  the  Eskimo  tongue 
quite  fluently,  would  be  glad  to  take  charge  of  the  new  work,  with 
Sister  Weber  and  another  young  couple  to  assist  him.  Brother  Kil- 
buck  would  also  then  require  another  young  couple,  and  a  competent 
teacher  to  take  charge  of  the  growing  school. 

After  some  further  conversation  on  various  topics  the  conference 
adjourned. 

During  the  following  days  I  enjoyed  the  peaceful  life  and  warm- 
hearted fellowship  of  the  mission  very  much  indeed.  The  center  of 
interest  to  the  natives  was  the  new  bidarka ;  but  fishing  was  not  neg- 
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lected.  Eddie,  a  younger  brother  of  our  Carlisle  student,  David,  was 
•especially  diligent;  although  only  about  13  years  of  age,  he  alone  had 
.already  caught  over  150  salmon  this  season ;  and  Andrew,  another 
school-boy,  somewhat  older,  returned  from  the  mountains  with  four 
and  a  half  "coats"  of  squirrel  skins;  that  is,  he  had  captured  over 
200  squirrels,  45  being  required  for  a  coat  or  parka.  Brother  Kilbuck 
.and  I  went  out  fishing  one  day  with  Augustus,  but  the  salmon  were 
not  running  freely,  and  we  caught  only  one  king-salmon,  which  was 
estimated  to  weigh  30  pounds. 

Saturday,  July  4,  as  Independence  Day,  was  duly  celebrated.  The 
fine  flag,  presented  to  the  mission  by  Mrs.  Shepherd,  of  New  York, 
was  raised  very  early  on  the  high  pole  erected  by  Brother  Kilbuck  just 
before  my  arrival.  The  patriotic  hands,  that  had  raised  the  colors, 
unfortunately  allowed  them  to  rest  at  half-mast  and  with  the  union-jack 
down  !  Mr.  Lind  observed  its  position  and  hurried  down  from  his 
home  to  learn  our  trouble.  He  was  glad  to  find  that  we  were  not  in 
-distress,  and  the  colors  were  soon  righted  and  sent  to  the  top.  Some 
gunpowder  was  also  burnt,  and  the  celebration  came  to  its  height  at 
11.30  o'clock,  when  the  Bethel  Star  arrived  from  the  warehouse  with 
the  rest  of  the  supplies,  all  of  which  were  in  good  condition.  Three 
native  members  had  attended  to  this  business  in  a  very  speedy  and 
satisfactory  manner.  The  goods  were  unloaded  and  stored  away  in  a 
few  hours.  In  the  evening  I  had  the  pleasure  of  accompanying  Miss 
Lebus,  Patsey,  a  bright  native  girl,  and  Andrew  and  John  Lomuck,  a 
son  of  the  Helper,  over  to  the  large  island,  for  the  purpose  of  gather- 
ing wild  flowers  with  which  to  decorate  the  chapel.  We  found  flowers 
and  mosquitoes  in  abundance,  and  gathered  enough  of  the  former  to 
make  several  immense  bouquets. 

My  second  Sunday  at  Bethel  was  another  beautiful  and  blessed  day. 
I  preached  in  the  morning,  and  ordained  Brother  Kilbuck  a  Presbyter 
of  the  Church.  About  ninety  people  attended- the  impressive  service. 
After  an  intermission  of  fifteen  minutes  a  service  was  held  in  the  native 
language,  in  which  both  Bro.  Kilbuck  and  the  Native  Helper,  Lomuck, 
made  addresses.  It  was  a  strange  experience  for  me  to  listen  to  an 
address  by  a  newly  converted  heathen,  but  Brother  Lomuck' s  calm, 
thoughtful,  and  yet  earnest  delivery  was  deeply  impressive.  The  vast 
and  difficult  work  of  evangelizing  this  region  will  be  greatly  hastened 
and  simplified  as  the  number  of  such  sturdy  witnesses  for  the  truth  is 
increased. 

All  the  native  communicants  who  were  within  reach,  together  with 
the  missionaries  and  Messrs.  Lind  and  Ledger,  attended  the  afternoon 
services,  which  consisted  of  a  short  preparatory  address,  followed  by  a 
most  touching  celebration  of  the  Holy  Communion.  The  day  was 
closed,  as  usual,  with  general  family  devotions  in  the  reception  room. 

Monday  was  rainy  and  stormy.  Nevertheless  the  final  preparations 
for  our  trip  to  Carmel  were  attended  to.  Letters  and  a  few  trifling 
gifts  for  Carmel  and  the  States  were  gotten  ready.  The  Sisters  pre- 
pared all  the  provisions  that  we  could  possibly  take  along,  and  saw  to 
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it  that  our  clothing  and  bedding  were  suitable  and  in  good  condition. 
The  bidarkas  glistened  with  their  new  coats  of  seal-oil,  and  some  of 
the  big  draft  dogs  indulged  in  an  occasional  surreptitious  lick  of  the 
unctuous  drippings.  Some  of  these  noble  fellows  have  passed  through 
many  hardships  with  the  Brethren  on  their  winter  visitations,  and  the 
intelligent  superannuated  leader,  as  well  as  his  big,  white  successor  in 
office,  deserve  special  mention,  for  God  has  used  their  sagacity  to  bring 
their  masters  safely  through  conditions  of  imminent  peril. 

On  Tuesday  we  were  surprised  by  the  very  early  arrival  of  Brother 
Kawagaleg.  On  Monday  he  had  received  word  in  the  mountains, 
some  50  miles  from  his  home,  of  my  arrival,  and  had  started  off  in  his 
kyak  at  once,  in  the  hope  of  reaching  Bethel  before  I  left.  He  made 
the  trip  of  nearly  90  miles  in  24  hours.  After  breakfast  we  held  a 
short  conference  with  the  two  Helpers  in  Sister  Lebus'  room ;  one  of 
the  results  of  which  was  the  public  induction  ot  the  Helpers  into  their 
office,  in  connection  with  the  farewell-service.  This  gathering  took 
place  in  the  chapel  at  9  o'clock  and  was  largely  attended.  After  some 
words  of  instruction  and  exhortation  to  the  Helpers,  (afterwards  in- 
terpreted to  them  by  Brother  Kilbuck)  Lomuck  and  Kawagaleg 
kneeled  down,  a  text  and  the  Old  Testament  benediction  were  pro- 
nounced over  each,  and  I  then  gave  my  hand  to  each  in  token  of  their 
reception  as  assistants  in  the  Lord's  service.  I  had  little  heart  to 
attempt  an  address  of  affectionate  counsel,  admonition  and  encourage- 
ment to  our  dear  missionaries,  but  my  official  position  required  it ; 
after  which  I  commended  them  all  with  their  people  to  Him  Whose 
' '  marvelous  works  and  wonders"  we  were  commanded  to  remember 
in  the  Daily  Word  for  this  day  of  parting. 

Thus  closed  my  visitation  at  "God's  House"  on  the  Kuskoquim. 
I  believe  that  it  justly  merits  its  name.  Here  the  living  God  has  re- 
vealed Himself.  His  presence  has  supported  His  servants  in  their 
difficult  labors  and  some  almost  insupportable  trials.  His  grace  has 
strengthened  them  to  bear  untold  privations,  and  still  to  press  on  un- 
wearied in  their  love  of  labor.  Here  the  tempted  have  found  refuge, 
and  the  sick  and  distressed  "a  very  present  help,"  and  the  light  of  an 
opened  Heaven  has  illumined  those  who  sat  in  darkness.  May  this 
altar  never  be  removed  ! 

O  God  of  Bethel !  hear  our  prayer, 

And  keep  Thy  servants  to  the  end ; 
Then  let  us  meet  around  the  throne, 
A  blest  eternity  to  spend. 

TWENTY-TWO    DAYS    IN   A   BIDARKA. 

During  five  months  in  the  year  the  native  skin  boat  and  bark  canoe 
form  the  only  means  of  conveyance  for  the  traveler  between  distant 
points  in  Northern  Alaska.  Of  these  the  skin  boat,  kyak  or  bidarka, 
is  the  most  common  near  the  sea-coast,  and  is  certainly  the  safest.  To 
go  far  afoot  is  impracticable,  as  it  is  necessary  to  carry  one's  own  pro- 
visions, tent,  bedding,  etc.,  and  walking  on  the  tundra,  over  the  nu- 
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merous  mountain  ranges  and  through  or  around  the  frequent  bogs  and 
lakes  is  too  fatiguing.  The  only  approach  to  a  road  anywhere  is  a 
dimly  defined  trail  between  adjacent  villages.  The  direct  distance 
between  Bethel  and  Carmel  is  a  little  over  200  miles,  but,  to  make  the 
trip,  the  traveler  has  the  choice  of  either  of  two  routes.  He  may  go 
down  the  Kuskoquim  and  along  the  sea-coast,  taking  advantage  of 
rivers  and  lakes  to  make  portages,  in  order  to  avoid  the  dangerous  pas- 
sages around  Capes  Newenham  and  Constantine.  By  the  other  route 
he  ascends  the  Kuskoquim  and  Chulitna  rivers,  and  then  makes  a 
portage  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Nushagak,  near  the  mouth  of  which 
Carmel  is  located.  The  Chulitna,  as  given  on  Government  maps,  is 
doubtless  the  Holietnuck  River  mentioned  by  Brother  Kilbuck.  The 
guttural  pronunciation  of  the  natives  accounts  for  the  variance.  Cho- 
leetnuck  would  probably  express  the  name  most  correctly.  The  sea- 
coast  route  about  is  550  miles  long,  while  the  inland  course  cannot  be 
less  than  700  miles.  Whichever  route  the  traveler  may  decide  upon,  he 
will  invariably  wish  that  he  had  chosen  the  other.  None  of  the  present 
missionaries  had  made  the  trip  by  water,  both  of  the  Brethren  Kilbuck 
and  Wolff  having  paid  their  respective  visits  in  Winter,  when  dog-sleds 
were  available ;  but  the  Brethren  Hartmann  and  Weinland  had  taken 
the  coast  route  when  they  explored  this  region  in  1884,  and  the  latter 
had  furnished  me  with  a  map  of  the  whole  course.  This  route  would 
also  enable  me  to  inspect  the  proposed  sites  of  new  stations,  and  we 
decided  to  take  ,it.  Besides,  it  was  the  shortest,  and  would  also  be 
the  speediest,  if  we  were  not  detained  too  long  on  the  way  by  stormy 
weather. 

Tuesday,  July  7. — After  the  parting  service  our  two  bidarkas  were 
launched.  When  I  saw  the  cart  load  of  indispensable  luggage,  tents, 
provisions,  bedding,  cooking  utensils,  trading  supplies,  etc.,  I  feared 
that  our  boats  could  not  contain  it,  but  all  was  stowed  away  at  last, 
although  some  articles  had  to  be  lashed  to  the  slanting  deck  between 
the  hatches.  My  bidarka  was  twenty-one  feet  in  length,  three  feet 
wide  in  the  center,  and  eighteen  inches  deep,  counting  from  the  rim  of 
the  middle  hatch.  The  other  boat  was  about  three  feet  longer.  Bro. 
Weber  occupied  the  forward  hatch  in  my  boat,  I  the  center  and  Nes- 
chechaluk,  also  called  " Shorty,"  on  account  of  his  low  stature,  was 
the  stern  paddler.  Mr.  Ledger,  a  sinewy  man,  and  an  expert  paddler, 
was  content  at  first  with  one  assistant,  Big  Andro,  or  "Lengthy." 
The  middle  hatch  of  his  boat  was  therefore  unoccupied  and  afforded 
additional  room  for  luggage.  Shorty  was  not  a  member,  but  proved 
to  be  a  pleasant  companion  and  a  very  honest  and  reliable  worker. 
Andro  was  a  member,  but  under  discipline,  and  required  judicious 
management. 

At  10.15  the  last  farewells  were  spoken,  and,  as.  our  swift  boats  sped 
along  down  the  river,  the  hoisted  flag  waved  its  red  and  white  fingers 
after  us  and  the  Mission  fire  arms  uttered  a  final  salute,  to  which  I 
replied  with  the  fowling-piece,  which  we  had  taken  along  to  shoot 
game  if  our  supplies  should   fail.     We  only  made  about  seven   miles 
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before  dinner,  which  we  prepared  on  a  pleasant  sandy  beach.  We 
barely  had  time  to  prepare  yards  for  our  little  sails  and  pack  up  our 
provisions,  when  the  rising  tide  drove  us  to  our  boats.  Owing  to  some 
detention  on  their  part,  or  our  superior  sailing,  we  soon  left  the  miner's 
boat  out  of  sight,  and  stopped  at  Nepochalagamute,  a  village  of  some 
importance  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  river,  to  wait  for  him. 

Here  I  visited  the  large  native  burial  place,  located  on  high  ground 
in  the  edge  of  a  grove  just  beyond  the  village.  To  reach  it  I  was 
obliged  to  wade  through  grass  waist  high.  The  rough  boxes  contain- 
ing the  remains  were  only  from  three  to  four  feet  in  length,  and  were 
elevated  on  posts  about  six  feet  above  the  ground.  The  bodies  of 
adults  are  bent  or  doubled  up  to  fit  the  coffins,  which,  in  a  few  cases, 
were  adorned  at  one  end  with  hideous  faces  and  other  emblems,  carved 
and  painted.  Many  boxes  had  decayed  away  and  fallen  down,  and 
their  remains  were  hidden  in  the  long  grass,  a  few  decayed  posts  alone 
serving  as  a  memento  mori.  Various  articles  of  personal  property,  that 
had  belonged  to  those  more  recently  deceased,  were  to  be  seen  attached 
to  the  posts,  or  lying  on  the  coffins,  whilst  others,  such  as  fish  traps  and 
kyaks,  were  rotting  in  the  long  grass  underneath.  There  is  nothing 
about  such  a  cemetery  to  invite  a  prolonged  visit,  and  I  soon  returned 
to  the  village,  where  the  women  were  cleaning  fish,  and  the  men  were 
repairing  their  nets  and  traps.  Mr.  Ledger  having  meanwhile  passed 
on  down  the  river  we  cut  our  visit  short,  and  as  the  wind  was  fresh 
and  favorable  we  hoisted  our  sail,  using  a  tent  pole  as  a  mast.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  hours  we  passed  Lomivigamute,  where  Ledger  had 
stopped,  and  finally  landed  for  the  night  on  a  high  tundra  bank,  where 
firewood  was  plentiful,  having  made  about  thirty-two  miles  the  first 
day  without  much  paddling.  Whilst  the  natives  built  the  fire  and 
hung  the  tschinick,  tea  kettle,  we  put  up  the  tents.  Brother  Weber  and 
I  occuping  a  small  "A"  tent,  and  the  miner  and  natives  the  larger  one, 
in  which  most  of  the  luggage  was  stored  for  the  night. 

July  8. — The  musquito  tribe  had  pressed  their  attentions  upon  us  so 
remorselessly  during  the  night  that  Ave  were  glad  to  rise  at  4  o'clock. 
After  our  morning  worship  and  breakfast  we  started  at  6.45.  In  the 
course  of  the  morning  we  saw  a  bidara  full  of  native  men  ahead,  but 
they  turned  into  a  creek  before  we  reached  them.  Some  time  after  we 
met  another  bidara  in  which  about  a  dozen  Eskimo  women  were  pad- 
dling very  rapidly.  They  only  took  time  to  put  some  questions  to  our 
men  concerning  the  other  boat  and  started  off  again  in  tremendous 
excitement.  I  have  no  idea  what  it  all  meant,  but  could  not  accept 
the  explanation  given  by  our  men  that  it  was  only  a  berrying  expedi- 
tion, as  the  berries  were  not  yet  ripe  here. 

To-day  we  dined  at  a  village  named  Naragselivigamute  where  the 
men  had  tried  to  persuade  me  to  stop  on  my  way  up  the  river.  Here 
an  old  man  was  constructing  a  fish  trap,  a  barrel-shaped  affair,  ten  or 
twelve  feet  long,  five  feet  in  diameter  at  the  center  and  sloping  rapidly 
to  a  foot  or  two  at  the  end.  Another  section  of  the  trap  has  a  very 
wide  mouth  to  guide  the  fish  into  the  barrel.     The  whole  is  made  of 
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thin  splints  and  an  occasional  heavier  one,  bound  together  with  thongs 
and  withes,  and  is  anchored  out  in  the  river  at  low  tide.  To  insure  a 
larger  catch,  a  close  fence  of  pole  and  brush  is  built  to  lead  the  salmon 
into  the  trap.  Another  man  was  engaged  in  manufacturing  the  skele- 
ton of  a  large  bidara,  and  the  third  showed  me  with  evident  pride  a 
fine,  strong  bow,  nearly  finished.  Quite  a  number  of  the  men  and 
older  boys  took  their  bath  during  our  stay,  but  when  we  sat  down  to 
dinner  all  hastened  to  join  their  neighbors  in  observing  the  novel  spec- 
tacle. 

After  dinner,  guided  by  a  native  in  his  kyak,  we  passed  through  va- 
rious channels  in  order  to  make  a  short  cut.  Objects  of  special  interest 
were  a  remarkably  cleanly  looking  village  and  a  pair  of  beautful  whist- 
ling swans,  standing  on  a  bank  ;  but  we  were  obliged  to  hurry  on  for 
fear  of  being  stranded  in  the  mud  by  the  outgoing  tide.  We  passed 
Miller's  village,  Shevenagamute,  at  a  distance,  but  had  no  time  to  stop. 
Having  heard  nothing  to  the  contrary,  we  gladly  took  it  for  granted 
that  the  child  had  been  restored. 

Approaching  Apokagamute  we  enjoyed  a  beautiful  sunset,  the  great 
river  was  quiet,  and  the  breaching  and  blowing  of  some  sportive  be 
lugas  only  served  to  intensify  the  peacefulness  of  the  scene.  We  had 
thought  of  stopping  here  for  the  night,  but  the  tide  was  running  out 
rapidly  and  we  took  advantage  of  it  to  go  on  even  beyond  the  next 
village,  where  we  again  pitched  our  nightly  tents  on  the  tundra,  having 
made  thirty-three  miles  the  second  day.  A  troop  of  natives,  having 
an  eye  to  trade,  followed  us  from  the  village,  bearing  wood,  fish  and 
eggs.  The  last  named  had  survived  their  usefulness  as  an  edible,  but 
the  tastes  of  the  natives  of  "darkest  Alaska"  are  not  easily  offended, 
and  even  the  broken  eggs  were  carefully  scraped  up  out  of  the  grass. 
The  salmon-trout  suited  our  tastes  far  better.  As  we  could  not  afford 
to  lose  another  night's  rest,  we  built  a  fire  in  our  tent  before  occupying 
it,  to  kill  the  mosquitoes  in  the  tundra ;  the  scheme  worked  right  well, 
and  we  passed  a  comparatively  good  night. 

Thursday  g. — Up  at  4  o'clock  and  start  at  6.30.  For  ten  miles  the 
wind  was  blowing  against  us,  but  the  tide  was  favorable,  and  we  made 
good  progress ;  then  the  tide  turned  and  the  wind  increased  to  a  gale 
from  the  broad,  open  bay,  so  that  we  were  compelled  to  turn  and  seek 
refuge  in  a  small  creek  which  I  had  noticed  along  the  shore.  The 
waves  were  already  too  high  to  allow  us  to  land  safely  on  the  beach. 
After  landing  we  observed  that  the  high  tide  usually  overflowed  this 
ground,  consequently  we  prepared  dinner  in  haste  so  as  to  get  away  in 
good  time.  Happily  the  wind  also  abated  somewhat  so  that  we  could 
venture  out  on  the  bay.  Having  reached  a  point  opposite  to  the  ware- 
house, at  4  o'clock,  we  held  a  long  consultation  together  as  to  whether 
we  should  pass  the  night  at  this  station,  or  endeavor  to  reach  Quin- 
hachamute.  This  village  was  only  about  twenty  miles  distant  in  a 
straight  line,  but  we  all  knew  that  it  was  difficult  of  access  on  account 
of  the  mud  banks,  and  no  one  of  our  party  was  acquainted  with  the 
proper  course.     We  decided  to  go  on,   however,   and  with  a  high 
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mountain  lying  just  beyond  the  village  as  a  landmark,  we  struck  out 
bravely  around  an  intervening  cape.  For  a  time  all  went  well,  then, 
although  far  from  shore,  we  would  often  scrape  bottom,  and  were 
obliged  to  use  paddles  as  poles  till  we  got  over  the  bars.  To  make 
the  matter  worse  the  tide  was  falling  and  night  came  on,  so  that  even 
the  skilled  eye  of  a  native  could  no  longer  distinguish  between  deep 
and  shallow  water  by  its  movements.  Bro.  Weber  and  Shorty  at  times 
found  it  necessary  to  wade  and  drag  the  boat,  and  finally  we  lost  the 
other  craft  in  the  increasing  darkness.  This  made  the  situation  doubly 
unpleasant,  but  my  companions  persevered  with  unfaltering  energy 
and  we  were  cheered  at  last  by  reaching  deep  water.  Bro.  Weber 
tasted  it  and  found  it  fresh,  and  we  then  knew  that  we  had  struck  the 
channel  of  the  deep  creek  on  which  the  village  stands.  Refreshed  by 
the  good  water  we  toiled  on  with  renewed  courage  and  came  to  land 
near  the  village  at  n  o'clock.  Seeing  several  tents  on  the  bank,  we 
landed  and  set  up  our  own  near  them,  and  at  once  began  to  prepare 
for  supper.  The  other  bidarka  came  in  also  very  soon,  to  my  great 
relief,  and  by  one  o'clock  we  could  go  to  rest,  having  traveled  about 
fifty  miles  in  making  thirty-five. 

QUINHACHAMUTE. 

Friday,  10. — The  weather  was  too  stormy  to  venture  farther  to-day, 
and  as  this  is  the  point  recommended  by  the  Bethel  missionaries  as  the 
site  for  a  new  station,  I  used  the  opportunity  to  study  the  situation. 
The  river  is  a  clear  and  rapid  stream,  about  as  large  as  the  Lehigh  at 
Bethlehem,  and  abounds  with  the  finest  salmon,  fresh  from  the  sea. 
The  large  fish  racks  of  the  villagers  were  covered  with  them,  and  a  num- 
ber of  natives  from  along  the  coast  were  here  to  catch  their  winter  supply. 
With  another  station  here,  very  little  labor  would  be  required  to  provide 
an  abundance  of  fresh  and  dried  salmon  for  both  stations.  Bro.  Weber 
and  I,  accompanied  by  a  resident  native,  visited  the  high  ground,  half  a 
mile  above  the  village,  and  selected  a  favorable  site,  where  the  highest 
Spring  tides  and  freshets  would  not  disturb  them.  Several  groves  of 
scrubby  timber  grow  near  the  proposed  site,  but  the  Mission  would  be 
dependent  upon  drift  wood  and  rafts  to  a  large  extent,  or  coal  from 
the  States,  or  until  the  mines  in  Alaska  are  developed.  A  resident 
missionary  would  soon  become  acquainted  with  the  channel  of  the 
river,  which  keeps  its  own  bed  open  far  out  among  the  sand  bars  of  the 
bay.  Bro.  Weber  would  fear  no  difficulty  on  this  account,  as  he  felt 
quite  at  home  already  in  these  waters.  One  great  advantage  would  be 
this,  that  here  the  missionaries  could  watch  for  the  annual  supply  ship 
without  leaving  home,  and  could  take  charge  of  all  the  supplies  until 
it  suited  the  Bethel  workers  to  come  for  their  goods. 

Above  all  other  considerations  is  the  fact  that  the  natives  are  crying 
"  Come  over  and  help  us."  Bro.  Kilbuck  spoke  to  them  of  the  pro- 
ject when  on  his  census  trip  last  Winter.  They  have  had  time  to  con- 
sider the  matter  and  are  anxious  that  a  Mission  should  be  established 
among  them  as  soon  as  possible.     They  even  expressed  their  disap 
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pointment  that  it  was  not  to  be  started  this  year.  Here  then  is  an 
"open  door."  However  crude  their  estimate  and  ideas  of  Gospel 
blessings  may  be,  they  can  hardly  be  inferior  to  the  conceptions  of 
many  whites  before  "  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God 
in  the  face  of  Christ  Jesus"  has  shined  into  their  hearts.  We  spent 
two  days  among  them,  and  they  proved  to  be  honest  and  kindly  dis- 
posed, eager  to  supply  our  wants  and  to  put  our  boats  in  good  condi- 
tion for  the  long  voyage  before  us.  May  we  have  grace  to  heed  the 
touching  appeal  of  these  poor  souls,  and  may  the  Lord  of  the  harvest 
thrust  forth  capable  laborers  into  this  ripening  field. 

Saturday ',  July  n. — We  had  hoped  to  get  away  early  this  morning, 
but  at  3  o'clock,  when  the  tide  was  in  our  favor,  it  was  so  stormy  that 
even  the  natives  would  not  venture  out.  The  tents,  near  which  we  had 
encamped,  were  occupied  by  four  natives  from  the  coast  above  the 
Kuskoquim,  who  were  also  bound  for  the  Nushagak  on  a  trading  expe- 
dition. They  expected  to  make  a  profit  of  about  three  dollars  more, 
apiece,  on  their  little  cargoes  of  furs  and  seal-hides,  by  taking  this 
difficult  trip  which  would  consume  at  least  45  days.  These  men  wished 
to  join  our  company,  and  we  gladly  consented  ;  they  soon  became 
valued  friends  oft  account  of  their  ready  helpfulness,  and  one  of  them, 
especially,  was  so  sedate,  capable  and  sagacious,  that  I  denominated 
him  the  "  Judge,"  with  the  full  approval  of  my  companions.  Towards 
evening  the  weather  improved,  and  soon  after  midnight  our  boys 
awakened  us  with  the  information  that  our  friends  had  decided  to  start. 

Saturday,  12. — It  was  the  Lord's  Day,  but  we  felt  that  the  King's 
business  required  haste,  and  rose  at  once.  At  our  morning  worship 
the  Daily  Word,  "We  will  walk  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  our  God," 
confirmed  us  in  our  opinion  that  we  would  not  be  desecrating  the 
Sabbath  by  continuing  our  missionary  journey.  We  set  out  at  2.30 
A.  M.,  and  made  steady  progress  for  seven  hours,  when  hunger  drove 
us  to  a  nice,  sandy  beach  where  we  dined  and  rested.  Shortly  before 
noon  the  little  fleet  of  two  bidarkas  and  four  kyaks  resumed  its 
peaceful  cruise. 

Towards  evening  the  Judge  sent  one  of  the  young  men  ahead  to 
overhaul  Mr.  Ledger,  who  had  engaged  a  fresh  hand  and  was  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  in  advance  of  us.  It  is  a  polite  peculiarity  of  these  Eskimos 
that  they  do  not  attract  one  another's  attention  by  shouting,  except 
possibly,  in  special  emergencies.  The  young  fellow  started  off  on  his 
errand  vigorously,  but  suddenly  slipped  his  single  paddle  into  its  keep 
and  took  up  the  double-blader,  when  his  boat  fairly  skimmed  over  the 
water.  The  Judge  explained  that  here  there  was  a  creek  of  fresh  water 
just  over  the  bank,  and  that  we  would  not  reach  another  supply  for 
some  time.  So  we  camped  for  the  night  at  6.15,  and  found  both  fuel 
and  excellent  water  in  abundance.  That  the  Lord  had  kindly  provided 
help  for  us  in  these  men  was  evident.  Our  Sabbath  day's  journey  was 
certainly  not  less  than  40  miles. 

Monday,  ij. — Although  we  rose  at  5  o'clock  we  did  not  start  till 
8.15,  as  the  waves  of  the  sea  were  coming  in  quite  roughly.     Our 
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friends  finally  brought  a  number  of  smooth  round  logs  and  placed 
them  under  our  boots,  as  near  as  possible  to  the  edge  of  the  water. 
We  then  fixed  ourselves  in  our  hatches  with  our  koshbruks  on,  and 
paddles  in  hand,  and  when  the  Judge  gave  the  word  six  men  rolled  us 
out  into  the  surf  in  exhilarating  style.  Our  bidarka  cracked  alarm- 
ingly but  remained  water  tight.  Those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the 
idiosyncracies  of  waves  should  know  that  they  come  in  sets  of  fives, 
two  large  ones  being  followed  by  three  of  smaller  volume.  It  was  on 
the  first  of  the  latter  class  that  we  launched  out,  when  by  dint  of 
vigorous  paddling  we  surmounted  the  next  two  before  the  large  breakers 
came  to  dash  us  back  again. 

With  headwinds  and  a  rough  sea  we  made  slow  progress,  but 
approached  the  entrance  to  Good  News  Bay  about  noon.  Here  we 
observed  white  caps  in  the  distance  and  knew  that  a  rough  time  awaited 
us.  The  Judge  had  also  noticed  the  waves  and  brought  us  his  break- 
water. This  was  the  air  tight  skin  of  a  young  hair-seal — entire,  except- 
ing the  head — which  he  blew  up  and  tied  across  our  boat  in  front  ot 
the  forward  hatch,  to  make  it  more  buoyant,  and  to  prevent  the  waves 
from  drenching  Brother  Weber  continually.  In  addition,  all  of  us 
wore  our  koshbruks,  with  the  skirt  securely  tied  around  the  rim  of  our 
respective  hatches,  so  that  when  the  waves  washed  into  our  laps  we 
could  raise  the  slack  in  a  moment  and  run  the  water  overboard  again. 
Then  the  Judge  insisted  on  towing  us  with  a  long  thong,  attached  to 
his  little  kyak.  This  was  a  perilous  experiment ;  we  were  afraid  of 
running  him  down  with  our  heavy  boat,  which  was  often  on  the  crest 
of  a  high  wave  whilst  he  was  down  in  the  trough  many  feet  below  us. 
Soon  the  line  caught  some  of  his  spears  and  poles  on  the  stern  deck  ot 
his  craft  and  tore  them  loose,  without  loosing  any  however  ;  and 
finally  the  thong  itself  parted,  owing  to  a  severe  jerk,  at  which  we  felt 
relieved,  as  the  Judge  was  then  satisfied  to  let  Us  paddle  our  own  canoe. 
After  hard  work  for  an  hour  or  two  we  passed  safely  into  the  narrow 
mouth  of  the  bay;  here  Andro  came  running  to  meet  us,  his  boat 
having  got  in  a  little  sooner,  and  throwing  us  a  line  he  towed  us  to  a 
good  landing  place  where  we  stopped  for  dinner  at  2  o'clock. 

Squirrels  were  quite  numerous  here,  on  some  high  ground  near 
our  camp,  and  our  friends,  who  had  several  old  guns,  with  our  paddlers 
went  hunting.  I  gave  Andro  my  gun  and  four  cartridges,  and  he  shot 
five  squirrels.  Some  ot  the  others  only  had  their  bows  and  arrows,  but 
they  got  about  15  squirrels  together.  This  animal  is  larger  than  our 
gray  squirrel,  but  its  tail  is  not  so  bushy,  and  its  gray  fur  is  spotted. 
It  burrows  in  the  ground  like  a  prairie  dog.  The  skin  is  usually  made 
up  into  parkas,  or  little  bags  in  which  the  women  keep  their  sewing 
materials.  Whilst  strolling  along  the  sandy  beach  I  came  upon  a  row 
of  seventeen  beluga  skulls  which  some  one  had  set  up  on  the  edge  ot 
the  tundra  bank,  showing  that  it  is  a  good  hunting  ground  for  these 
great  fish. 

In  the  evening  at  8.30,  we  started  with  the  high  tide  for  Mumtra- 
hamute,  some  13  miles  across  the  beautiful  bay.     Some  of  my  readers 
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may  think  that  it  was  too  late  to  start  on  such  a  trip,  but  I  wish  they 
could  have  enjoyed  the  ride  with  us.  The  gorgeous  colors  of  the 
evening  sky,  the  young  moon  struggling  among  the  broken  clouds, 
the  brilliant  evening  star  rising  over  the  dark  mountain  range  ahead, 
and  quite  near  on  our  left  the  mighty  conical  peak  which  is  visible  for 
a  hundred  miles  out  at  sea — all  these,  together  with  the  magnificent 
expanse  of  waters,  upon  the  quite  bosom  of  which  our  little  fleet  rode 
so  gracefully,  formed  a  veritable  scene  of  enchantment  of  fadeless 
memory.  Our  friends  and  paddlers  seemed  to  feel  the  inspiration  and 
sang  and  prattled  together  merrily,  whilst  at  intervals,  Moravian  hymns 
and  melodies  gave  a  higher  character  to  the  entertainment. 

At  ii. 15  we  reached  our  destination,  and  camped  on  a  windy  sand- 
bank in  front  of  the  village.  A  large  fresh  salmon  met  the  require- 
ments of  the  whole  party,  and  soon  after  one  o'clock  we  could  turn  in. 
But  it  was  a  rude  awakening  that  Brother  Weber  and  I  experienced, 
when,  in  the  course  of  the  early  morning,  a  sudden  gust  of  wind  pulled 
our  tent  pins  out  of  the  sand,  and  let  the  whole  structure  down  upon  us. 
However  in  20  minutes  we  had  moved  tent  and  all  to  a  sheltered 
meadow  back  of  the  ridge  on  which  the  village  stands,  and  continued 
our  slumber  without  further  interruption. 

Tuesday,  14,  was  a  dby  of  rest,  as  our  friends  wished  to  dry  their 
own  goods  which  were  beginning  to  mould  in  their  close  boats.  Mum- 
trahamute  proved  to  be  a  scattered  village.  The  largest  number  of 
dwellings  and  the  kashima  were  located  a  half  mile  farther  up  the 
shore ;  three  or  four  very  filthy  hovels,  almost  hidden  by  loaded  fish- 
racks,  were  on,  and  partly  in,  the  bank  near  which  we  were  encamped, 
and  a  comparatively  neat  looking  barabara,  fish-rack  and  storehouse 
were  situated  about  40  yards  down  the  shore.  On  the  bank  just  back 
of  our  tent  was  the  cemetery,  in  which  an  old  rusty  gun  was  con- 
spicious  among  the  relics  of  the  dead.  The  natives  here  were  among 
the  filthiest  that  I  had  met  with,  and  as  we  missed  some  articles  that  we 
could  not  well  spare  under  the  circumstances,  there  must  have  been 
dishonest  ones  among  them. 

Wednesday,  15. — The  weather  continued  threatening,  but  Brother 
Weber  and  the  Judge  rose  early  to  prepare  breakfast,  in  view  of  pro- 
ceeding on  our  journey.  The  former  returned  to  out  tent  very  soon, 
having  cut  his  foot  just  above  the  ankle-bone.  The  wound  bled  freely 
and  stood  wide  open,  but  fortunately  our  little  axe  had  a  deep  dent  in 
its  edge,  and  the  sinew  was  not  severed.  As  we  were  dressing  the 
wound,  Brother  Weber  regretted  that  he  had  for  once  forgotten  his 
sticking  plaster,  when  I  remembered  that  I  had  some  in  my  satchel. 
The  Misses  Ritter,  of  Philadelphia,  had  made  each  member  of  our 
graduating  class  a  gift  of  a  generous  supply  of  useful  articles,  when  we 
left  the  city  in  1856,  and  among  other  things  was  a  package  of  excel- 
lent plaster.  I  had  thrown  a  remnant  of  this  very  plaster  into  my 
satchel  before  leaving  home  and  now,  after  35  years,  it  did  most  use- 
ful service. 

Having,  of  course,  given  up  all  thought  of  going  any  farther  to-day, 
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I  took  my  gun  and  wandered  off  across  the  tundra  to  the  mountains. 
The  walking  was  bad,  as  there  were  many  marshy  places,  and  the 
tundra  grows  in  hummocks  of  various  sizes,  often  requiring  long  strides 
and  leaps  to  pass  from  one  to  another.  We  noticed  some  tundra 
plains,  on  our  trip,  on  which  the  hummocks  stood  in  lines,  so  regularly, 
as  to  suggest  the  thought  that  they  might  have  been  ploughed  up  in  a 
prehistoric  age,  by  giants  with  teams  of  mastodons,  the  enormous 
tusks  of  which  extinct  animal  are  still  found  quite  frequently  in  this 
region.  Having  determined  to  ascend  the  highest  mountain  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood,  I  laid  aside  my  overcoat  on  the  tundra  near 
some  bushes  where  I  could  readily  see  it  on  my  return.  The  ascent 
proved,  as  usual,  higher  and  more  difficult  than  I  had  anticipated,  but 
by  taking  my  time  and  using  my  gun  as  an  "Alpenstock,"  I  reached 
the  summit  safely.  There  was  something  stirring  in  the  thought  that 
in  all  probability  no  white  man  had  ever  stood  on  those  heights  :  but 
far  more  inspiring  were  the  views  presented  to  me.  Our  white  tents 
and  the  village  were  barely  perceptible,  but  God's  works  were  promi- 
nent ;  the  broad  bay  and  sugar-loaf  mountain  seemed  close  at  hand. 
By  turning  around  I  could  look  down  into  another  deep  valley,  in 
which  the  swift  river,  which  we  are  to  ascend,  winds  along  on  its  tor- 
tuous way.  Beyond  all  these  were  mountain  peaks  and  ranges  without 
number,  some  of  which  hid  the  sea  from  view.  On  my  way  to  camp 
I  looked  in  vain  for  my  coat,  and  finally  decided  that  some  one  must 
have  discovered  it  and  either  carried  it  to  camp  for  me,  or  appropriated 
it.  I  was  disappointed  to  learn,  when  I  reached  the  tent,  that  no  one 
knew  anything  about  it.  But  we  dispatched  three  resident  natives  to 
look  for  it,  and  having  given  then  plain  directions,  they  brought  it  to 
me  in  triumph  within  an  hour,  and  nothing  was  lost  out  of  the  pockets. 
They  felt  themselves  well  rewarded  with  a  few  cents'  worth  of  goods 
from  our  traveling  supplies.  The  rest  of  the  day  was  spent  quietly  in 
our  tent.  Brother  Weber's  foot  was  doing  well,  and  he  had  the  cut 
in  his  boot  mended,  and  some  other  sewing  attended  to  by  the  native 
women.  Mr.  Ledger  improved  the  time  by  baking  a  supply  of  bread 
from  the  small  sack  of  flour  which  we  had  brought  along.  I  treated 
some  nice  boys,  who  had  fetched  water  for  us,  to  mint  lozenges,  but 
they  made  very  wry  faces  when  they  tasted  them,  and  the  boldest,  who 
retained  his  in  his  mouth,  expectorated  continually.  Brother  Weber 
asked  them  to  sing  for  us.  They  at  once  divided  into  two  parties, 
prepared  a  set  of  little  sticks,  and  squatting  on  the  ground  before  our 
tent,  played  a  guessing  game  with  the  sticks,  accompanying  it  with 
chanting  and  swaying  their  bodies.  With  a  mission-station  at  Quin- 
hachamute,  two  or  three  annual  visits  could  be  made  quite  readily  to 
this  part  of  the  district.  Good  News  Bay,  by  its  very  name,  invites 
Gospel-work,  and  the  populous  village  of  Mumtrahamute  greatly 
needs  it. 

Thursday  16. — By  7  o'clock  we  were  on  our  way,  and  soon  reached 
the  mouth  of  the  nameless  river,  by  ascending  which  and  making  a 
number  of  portages  between  some  lakes,  and  then  descending  another 
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stream,  we  would  reach  the  straits  between  Hagemeister  island  and  the 
main  land,  without  rounding  the  dangerous  capes  Newenham  and 
Pierce.  This  river,  wide  enough  at  first,  on  account  of  the  numerous 
tributaries,  to  allow  us  to  use  our  sails,  soon  became  nothing  more 
than  a  narrow  amd  shallow,  but  swift  and  cold  mountain  stream.  It 
was  full  of  salmon,  and  our  friends  beguiled  the  time  in  chasing  and 
spearing  them.  The  rapids  involved  very  tiresome  labor  with  our 
poles  and  Shorty  took  to  the  shore  and  towed  the  boat  by  means  of  a 
long  thong.  This  was  attached  to  the  middle  hatch,  according  to  a 
rule  of  the  natives,  but  erroneously,  as  we  soon  discovered  to  our  cost. 
After  a  while  Bro.  Weber,  in  spite  of  his  wounded  limb,  insisted  on  tak- 
ing a  turn  at  this  work.  On  a  tow  path  or  smooth  beach  this  would 
have  been  pleasant  exercise  for  cramped  limbs,  but  it  was  necessary  to 
climb  up  and  down  the  tundra  bank  every  few  minutes,  to  cross  the 
stream  occasionally,  to  wade  through  the  tall  grass  on  the  banks  which 
were  '  full  of  deep  holes  and  gullies,  and  through  quicksands  in  the 
creek.  In  consequence  my  faithful  brother  soon  began  to  limp,  and 
I  begged  him  to  resume  his  place  in  the  boat,  as  Shorty  rather  enjoyed 
this  work.  It  was  3.30  P.M.,  and  we  had  just  come  to  a  high  bank 
where  the  water  was  deep,  and  as  a  mass  of  sod  had  fallen  down, 
forming  a  convenient  landing  place,  I  held  the  boat  by  a  tuft  of  heavy 
grass,  whilst  Shorty  got  out  and  took  the  line,  and  Bro.  Weber  took 
his  place  in  the  stern  hatch.  Before  he  was  settled,  however,  the  grass 
gave  way,  and  the  swift  current  caught  the  prow  of  my  boat  and 
swung  it  across  the  stream,  where  it  struck  the  prow  of  Mr.  Ledger's 
boat  and  immediately  capsized,  leaving  both  of  us,  head  downward,  in 
the  water.  Had  the  line  been  fastened  in  front  this  could  not  have 
happened.  The  thought  flashed  through  my  mind  in  a  moment  that 
my  only  salvation  from  drowning  depended  upon  my  keeping  quiet 
and  holding  my  breath  until  the  boat  was  righted.  To  get  out  of  that 
hatch,  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  was  difficult,  and  I 
knew  that  if  I  struggled  I  would  be  compelled  to  inhale  water,  which 
would  render  me  helpless  and  might  prove  fatal.  Besides  I  was  assured 
that  Bro.  Weber,  who  was  nearer  the  shore  and  could  release  himself 
more  readily  than  I,  would  do  his  best  to  save  me.  I  was  not  disap- 
pointed in  this  expectation,  although  he  was  already  so  firmly  wedged 
in  among  Shorty's  goods,  that  several  efforts  were  required  before  he 
could  gain  a  footing.  But  he  accomplished  it  in  good  time,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  I  had  landed  on  the  opposite  shore  on  a  hard  gravel  bank, 
where  a  large  dry  log  lay  in  readiness  for  a  welcome  camp-fire.  Our 
Daily  Word  and  the  collect  for  this  day  read,  in  part  as  follows : 

"  Fear  not,  I  will  go  with  thee  ;  " 
"  Lead  me  all  my  journey  through  ; 

Strong  Deliverer, 
Be  Thou  still  my  Strength  and  Shield." 

Brother  Weber  was  fortunately  able  to  supply  both  of  us  with  some 
dry  underclothing  from  his  grip  in  the  other  boat,  and  some  articles  of 
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clothing  in  my  own  satchel  were  only  slightly  wet.  But  our  blankets 
and  deer  skins  were  soaked,  and  the  provisions  badly  damaged  ;  the 
continued  damp  weather  also  precluded  all  idea  of  drying  them.  I 
should  state  here,  that  the  weather  in  that  part  of  Alaska,  during  July 
and  August,  is  very  similar  to  that  of  March  and  April  in  Pennsylvania. 
Considering  the  fact  that  we  were  obliged  to  sleep  in  our  clothes  with 
only  a  partially  dry  tent  cloth  between  us  and  our  wet  blankets,  and 
yet  that  neither  of  us  even  took  a  cold,  is  another  evidence  of  the 
particular  and  gracious  care  of  the  Lord. 

Friday,  17. — By  7  o'clock  we  were  again  on  the  way;  but  before 
noon  the  stream  became  so  shallow  that  Mr.  Ledger  and  I  left  the 
boats  and  walked  ahead.  Cutting  across  to  the  foot-hills  we  found  the 
walking  better,  and  could  discern  the  course  of  the  stream  by  the  rank 
green  grass  on  its  banks.  By  two  o'clock  we  reached  a  high  bluff, 
and  having  found  a  good  camping  ground  on  the  creek,  with  fuel  con- 
venient, we  waited  for  the  boats  and — dinner.  A  cold  wind  and 
drizzling  rain,  together  with  the  howling  of  a  pack  of  gaunt  gray 
wolves,  in  plain  sight,  on  a  spur  of  the  opposite  mountain,  formed 
unpleasant  but  interesting  features  of  our  weary  detention  at  this  camp. 
Bear  tracks  were  also  becoming  very  numerous  in  the  sand,  especially 
at  the  riffles,  where  these  knowing  brutes  have  a  chance  to  claw  out  the 
big  salmon  on  their  way  to  their  spawning  grounds.  As  I  was  gather- 
ing firewood  in  the  thicket,  I  came  upon  the  remains  of  a  huge  fish, 
and  we  had  evidently  frightened  the  bear  away  by  our  intrusion. 
Going  back  to  the  bluff  to  see  if  I  could  discover  any  signs  of  the 
boats,  I  came  upon  some  of  our  fellow-voyagers,  who  were  seated  in 
their  kyaks  close  to  the  bank.  They  had  speared  a  number  ot  "  sick" 
salmon,  and  were  slicing  the  gristle  from  the  top  of  the  heads  and  eat- 
ing it  raw,  after  which  they  would  throw  the  body  away,  being  unfit  to 
eat.  I  expressed  my  disapproval  as  plainly  as  I  could,  but  they  only 
laughed  at  my  ignorance  and  continued  their  feast.  All  salmon 
become  '  sick '  and  change  their  color  when  they  have  been  in  fresh 
water  a  long  time.  Some  of  them  get  a  coat  of  sickly -green  and 
yellow  blotches,  and  are  then  called  '  calico  '  salmon,  and  another 
variety  becomes  dark  red  outside,  whilst  the  flesh  becomes  white. 
These  latter  looked  very  pretty  in  the  water,  as  they  worked  their  way 
up  stream,  in  long  lines,  beside  the  boat,  but  the  spotted  ones  had  a 
forbidding  appearance. 

By  four  o'clock  the  boats  had  all  arrived  and  we  took  dinner  and 
supper  in  one  meal.  One  of  our  friends  who  had  an  old  rifle  went 
over  to  the  mountain,  with  a  companion,  and  soon  returned  with  the 
skin  of  one  of  the  wolves.  Having  resolved  to  try  to  reach  the  first 
lake  before  night,  we  resumed  our  journey ;  the  Judge  accompanied  our 
boats,  although  his  companions  had  decided  to  spend  the  night  here. 
Mr.  Ledger  and  I  again  walked,  and  soon  came  to  a  large  bog.  He 
had  high  skin-boots  and  waded  through  the  water,  but  as  I  only  wore 
shoes,  I  went  around  the  head  of  the  marsh,  feeling  quite  satisfied  with 
having  wet  feet  all  day,  without  any  additional  humidity.     But  when 
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I  reached  the  neighborhood  where  my  companion  should  have  been, 
he  had  disappeared.  It  was  growing  late,  and  the  clouds  and  mist 
added  to  the  gloom  of  the  evening.  With  nothing  but  my  walking 
pole  as  a  weapon,  and  no  wood  in  sight  for  a  fire,  the  wild  beasts 
would  have  had  it  all  their  own  way  with  me  that  night,  but  I  used  my 
lungs  so  vigorously  that  I  got  an  answer  from  Ledger  at  last.  He  had 
become  confused  and  re-crossed  the  bog,  and  I  found  him  far  up  on 
the  side  of  a  hill  heading  straight  back  to  Mumtrahamute.  He  insisted 
that  he  had  found  the  trail,  but  I  at  last  convinced  him  of  his  mistake. 
After  a  tiresome  tramp  we  happily  came  upon  our  party,  and  Brother 
Weber's  first  question  was,  "  Did  you  see  the  bear?"  They  had  just 
come  upon  one  along  the  creek.  We  were  at  the  junction  of  two 
small  streams,  and  the  Judge,  who  had  never  traveled  this  way  before, 
was  at  a  loss  which  one  to  follow.  Nothing  remained  but  to  wait  till 
our  other  friends  should  arrive  in  the  morning,  one  of  whom  was 
acquainted  with  the  course.  The  grass  was  very  high  and  wet,  but  we 
beat  and  tramped  it  down,  put  up  our  tents,  and  retired  to  rest. 

Saturday,  18. — Up  at  3  o'clock,  and  four  of  us  start  out  in  different 
directions  to  hunt  the  lake,  but  without  success.  The  Judge  had  happily 
discovered  the  remains  of  a  bidarka,  which  had  been  wrecked  for  some 
poor  traveler,  and  brought  with  him  enough  of  this  wood  to  prepare  a 
warm  breakfast.  Meanwhile  the.  other  friends  came  and  snowed  us 
the  proper  course.  Having  walked  about  three  miles  farther  without 
reaching  the  lake  I  waited  for  the  boats.  They  came  very  slowly,  as 
the  creek  was  crooked,  and  it  was  necessary  once  or  twice  to  partly 
unload  them  and  lift  them  over  the  corner  of  land  formed  by  a  sharp 
bend  in  the  creek.  At  last  they  unloaded  all  the  boats  and  set  up  the 
tents.  Having  gone  back,  I  learned  that  the  lake  was  still  a  mile  off, 
but  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  carry  the  boats  and  luggage  the  rest 
of  the  way.  Brother  Weber  and  Shorty  shouldered  the  bidarka,  and 
the  rest  of  the  party  also  trudged  off  with  their  boats.  A  native  can 
easily  carry  his  empty  kyak  several  miles. 

As  the  weather  appeared  to  be  quite  favorable,  I  used  the  opportu- 
nity to  dry  some  of  our  goods,  but  with  little  success,  as  every  now 
and  then  driving  mists  would  come  down  from  the  mountains.  When 
the  party  returned  for  the  goods  we  made  them  up  into  packs  and 
transported  them  on  our  backs  to  the  boats,  and  then  paddled  across 
the  lake.  The  second  portage  was  about  800  yards  in  length ;  the 
third,  350  yards;  the  fourth,  about  15,  and  the  fifth  only  10  yards, 
this  being  simply  a  bank  between  the  two  lakes,  on  which,  at  8.30  P.M. 
we  camped  for  the  night.  These  lakes  were  generally  small,  the  largest 
was  hardly  more  than  three  miles  long.  When  the  portages  were  short 
we  saved  the  labor  of  unloading  the  boats,  as  eight  men  could  carry  a 
loaded  bidarka,  and  four  a  loaded  kyak. 

The  cries  of  the  loons,  which  abound  in  these  inland  waters,  make 
night  hideous.  I  fancied  that  such  sounds  could  only  proceed  from 
the  throat  of  a  panther  or  wolf,  but  learned  that  the  beautiful  water- 
fowl which  is  responsible  for  it,  begins  its  song  with  a  harsh  shriek, 


followed  immediately  by  a  prolonged  and  mournful  wail  that  gradually 
dies  away.  If  I  remember  rightly,  the  mournful  cry  of  the  loon  has 
been  celebrated  by  the  poet,  as  well  as 

"  The  wolf's  long  howl  on  Unalaska's  shore." 

But  no  noises  can  disturb  the  sleep  of  one  who  has  spent  a  day  of 
seventeen  hours  in  walking  over  tundra  marshes  and  making  a  number 
of  portages. 

Sunday,  ig. — After  our  customary  morning  worship  and  breakfast, 
we  start  at  8  o'clock.  Three  more  portages  were  necessary  before  the 
creek  was  large  enough  to  carry  the  boats.  I  again  walked  ahead,  at 
times  along  the  mountain  side,  and  again  along  the  creek,  so  as  to 
guard  against  my  being  left  behind,  and  as  the  boats  were  now  running 
down  stream  this  might  have  happened  quite  easily.  Bears  must  have 
been  very  numerous  here,  judging  from  the  broad  trail  made  by  them 
through  the  thickets  and  grass  on  the  bank  and  their  innumerable 
tracks  in  the  sand  along  the  creek,  where  they  did  their  fishing.  A 
part  of  the  head  of  a  fresh  salmon  proved  that  one  of  them  had  just 
finished  his  morning  meal.  It  was  strange,  but  probably  fortunate, 
that  I  did  not  see  one  of  them.  By  3  o'clock  the  creek  was  deep 
enough  for  all  of  us  to  ride,  and  the  swift  current  bore  us  along  rapidly. 
At  7.30  Ave  camped  for  the  night,  on  a  lonely  but  well  wooded  bank, 
where  we  enjoyed  our  supper  of  bean  soup  and  tea. 

Monday,  20.— -It  is  a  bright  morning,  and  we  are  up  at  5  o'clock, 
thankful  for  the  sunshine  which  we  had  missed  for  eleven  days.  I  very 
cheerfully  attended  to  some  wash-day  duties  before  starting  at  7.15. 
The  stream  increases  rapidly  in  both  volume  and  velocity,  and  we  glide 
along  only  too  swiftly  for  safety  under  other  circumstances ;  but  Shorty 
kneels  in  the  bow  hatch,  so  as  to  have  a  better  view,  and  guides  our 
craft  around  rocks  and  snags,  and  through  narrow  channels,  with  con- 
summate skill.  When  rounding  sudden  bends,  however,  our  united 
strength  and  skill  are  required  to  prevent  our  being  dashed  against  the 
bank  and  capsized.  By  11.30,  having  traveled  fully  35  miles,  we  stop 
for  our  dinner,  of  bacon  and  beans,  on  a  sunny  bank  at  the  foot  of  a 
high  bluff.  Here  I  hurriedly  spread  out  our  wash,  blankets  and  other 
goods,  and  the  wind  and  the  sun  dried  most  of  them  thoroughly  before 
we  left  at  2  o'clock.  Already  at  3.30  we  reach  Aziavigamute,  a  large 
village  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  river,  where  it  empties  into  the  sea. 
Here  we  stop  and  camp  in  order  to  dry  and  repair  our  boats.  Some 
patches  were  required  to  make  them  seaworthy.  The  native  women 
were  glad  to  sew  them  on,  as  they  received,  in  payment,  the  needles 
with  which  they  did  the  work.  Aziavgamute  is  less  than  40  miles,  in 
a  straight  line,  from  Mumtrahamute,  but  the  tortuous  and  difficult,  yet 
only  feasible  route  traversed  by  us  and  explorers  before  us,  and  which 
required  five  days  in  both  cases,  was  certainly  over  100  miles  long,  and 
in  all  this  distance  we  had  not  seen  a  human  being  nor  any  signs  of  a 
village  anywhere.  Hence  it  would  be  out  of  reach  for  a  missionary 
from  Mumtrahamute,  but  it  is  only  a  long  day's  journey,  by  sea  or 
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land,  from  Togiak,  and  might  be  visited  occasionally  by  a  missionary 
stationed  there.  The  trip,  although  not  unconnected  with  danger,  is 
a  most  romantic  one. 

TOGIAK. 

Tuesday,  21. — Being  anxious  to  reach  Togiak  to-day,  some  50  miles, 
we  start  to  sea  at  6  o'clock.  The  bidarkas  are  ahead,  but  when  we 
reached  the  first  rocky  promontory  we  found  the  wind  and  waters  so 
rough  that  we  turned  back  and  ran  to  shore  in  a  quiet  cove  to  wait  for 
the  Judge.  He  considered  it  safe  to  go  on  and  we  followed  him. 
By  noon  we  reached  a  long  but  very  narrow  peninsula,  where  we  took 
a  hasty  dinner,  and  carried  all  the  boats  across,  thus  saving  six  or  eight 
miles  of  rough  paddling.  Here  the  coast  was  very  interesting  because 
of  the  lofty  cliffs  and  rocky  crags,  habited  by  thousands  of  gulls, 
"marlin -spikes,"  a  species  of  large  black  diver,  or  other  aquatic  birds. 
The  marlin-spike,  so  named  by  sailors  on  account  of  its  resemblance 
to  that  marine  utensil,  has  a  habit  of  flying  around  a  ship  or  steamer 
again  and  again,  until  its  curiosity  is  satisfied,  or  its  wings  are  weary, 
and  some  of  the  tribe  honored  our  insignificant  crafts  with  the  same 
attentions.  About  6  P.  M.  we  reached  Togiak  Bay,  but  the  opposite 
shore,  where  the  warehouse  stands,  was  still  about  twelve  miles  off. 
Our  friends  had  all  tarried  behind  to  hunt  birds  and  squirrels  in  the 
rocks,  and  as  we  did  not  feel  sure  as  to  our  location  we  paddled  out  to 
a  great  rock,  some  miles  from  shore,  to  get  a  better  view.  Even  from 
the  top  of  the  rock,  however,  we  could  not  determine  the  lay  of  the 
land  positively,  but  decided  to  cross  the  bay  at  a  venture,  as  the  gen- 
eral conformation  of  the  coast  was  such  as  I  remembered  it  from  my 
former  visit  on  the  steamer.  After  rowing  hard  for  an  hour  we  saw 
the  warehouse,  and  in  another  hour  landed  safely  in  the  deep  mud,  the 
the  tide  being  out.  The  native  trader  remembered  me  from  my  pre- 
vious visit,  and  although  a  staunch  Greek  Catholic,  received  us  very 
cordially,  and  invited  Brother  Weber  and  me  to  use  his  kitchen  stove 
and  to  make  our  beds  on  the  floor  of  his  sitting  room.  We  accepted 
his  hospitality  with  thanks,  but  the  atmosphere  seemed  stifling  to  men 
accustomed  to  the  free  night  air. 

Wednesday,  22. — A  rainy  morning,  but  after  buying  some  provisions 
from  the  trader  we  prepared  to  start.  Finally,  however,  as  many  of 
the  natives  pronounced  the  prospects  unfavorable,  we  unpacked  again 
and  pitched  our  tents.  But  at  3  P.  M.  the  Judge  decided  that  we 
must  go,  and  we  did  so.  Two  of  our  valued  friends  remained  here, 
having  sold  their  furs  and  hides  to  the  trader.  The  third  went  farther, 
but  took  his  own  course  along  the  shore,  so  that  we  were  alone  with 
the  Judge.  After  passing  several  points,  paddling  straight  across  from 
one  headland  to  the  other,  the  Judge  started  right  out  to  sea ;  we  fol- 
lowed him  confidingly,  but  when,  in  the  gloom  of  the  evening,  we 
were  nearly  out  of  sight  of  the  land  behind  us,  and  nothing  was  to  be 
seen  ahead  but  fog  and  water,  our  trust  in  the  man  was  sorely  tried. 
But  the  course  must  have  been  described,  and  he  must  have  remem- 
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bered  it,  with  wonderful  accuracy,  for,  in  due  time,  the  sloping  outline 
of  a  rocky  point  loomed  into  view.  At  8.30  we  entered  a  large  rec- 
tangular bay,  into  which  a  creek  empties.  Here  our  other  iriend 
joined  us  again.  The  wind  was  rising  and  the  waves  were  growing 
wilder  every  moment,  but  we  sought  in  vain  for  the  creek,  or  any  other 
good  landing  place.  Finally  our  friends  ran  to  shore,  and  having 
secured  their  boats  gave  us  the  signal  that  we  should  run  in,  and  as  we 
did  so  they  caught  our  boat  and  drew  it  out  of  harm's  way.  The 
mouth  of  the  creek  was  a  half  mile  below  us.  We  speedily  set  up  our 
tents  on  the  farther  side  of  a  long  grassy  bank,  which  sheltered  us 
somewhat  from  the  wind,  and  brought  us  close  to  the  stream.  It  was 
with  some  difficulty  that  we  made  fire  for  our  tea,  as  wood  was  scarce 
and  very  wet. 

Thursday,  23. — The  night  had  been  a  stormy  one,  and  the  day  proved 
no  better.  It  rained  hard  at  times,  and  the  roar  of  the  beating  waves 
made  our  tents  very  cosy  retreats.  The  creek,  only  a  few  yards  away, 
was  alive  with  a  new  species  of  salmon,  and  whenever  the  tide  rose 
high  enough  for  them  to  cross  the  bar  at  the  shallow  outlet  we  could 
see  them  from  our  tent  as  they  spurted  over  the  riffle.  As  ducks  and 
squirrels  were  also  to  be  had,  this  spot  would  be  a  veritable  paradise 
for  Summer  campers  from  the  States.  During  the  day  we  discovered 
that  the  creek  was  only  the  outlet  of  a  lake,  on  the  bank  of  which 
there  is  a  village  named  Nenovokogamute.  Some  of  the  party  visited 
there,  and  a  number  of  the  villagers  came  to  trade  with  us.  So  the 
day  wore  away  at  length. 

Friday,  24. — Towards  evening  the  weather  cleared,  and  we  started 
out  at  about  5  o'clock.  The  waves  were  still  quite  high,  but  we 
launched  safely.  During  the  evening  we  passed  along  another  rocky 
and  mountainous  coast,  and  as  we  entered  the  deep  and  broad  Kou- 
loulak  Bay,  threading  our  course  across  the  black  waters,  the  lofty 
bluffs,  rugged  islands  and  fleeting  clouds  formed  a  panorama  which  for 
sublimity  and  grandeur  is  rarely  equaled.  But  suddenly  the  intense 
silence  and  loneliness  of  the  night  is  broken  by  the  howling  of  dogs  in 
the  distance.  We  are  drawing  near  the  village  where  we  wish  to  camp 
for  the  rest  of  the  night.  But  even  the  Judge  cannot  discover  it,  and 
the  dogs  cannot  be  induced  to  bark  or  howl  again.  At  last  we  reach 
a  steep,  sandy  bank,  land,  and  draw  up  our  boats  and  secure  them 
with  thongs  tied  to  large  tufts  of  grass.  Having  set  up  our  tents  we 
take  a  cold  lunch  and  commit  ourselves  and  the  world  to  the  Divine 
keeping. 

Saturday,  23. — The  bright  morning  reveals  the  village  half  a  mile 
below  us  :  we  had  passed  close  by  it  in  the  darkness.  We  make  a  late 
start,  and  stop  an  hour  at  the  village  until  the  tide  rises  sufficiently  to 
allow  us  to  pass  over  the  bars  into  another  river.  This  second  portage 
trip  saves  us  the  precarious  passage  around  Cape  Constantine.  Aided 
by  the  tide  we  make  good  progress.  Wild  geese  and  ducks  are  very 
plentiful,  but  we  hurry  on  and  only  stop  at  2.30  for  refreshments. 
The  creek  diminishes  in  size  very  rapidly,  and  in  consequence  we  are 
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all  compelled  to  wade  at  places,  and  before  long  Mr.  Ledger  and  I 
abandoned  the  boats  and  walked  over  the  tundra.  By  sunset  we  reach 
a  pretty  lake,  where  signs  of  camps  give  evidence  that  it  is  on  the 
portage  route.  Having  started  a  fire,  I  ascend  a  high  bluff  and  raise 
my  koshbruk  on  a  pole  as  a  beacon  for  the  rest  of  the  party.  Whilst 
I  was  replenishing  the  fire  big  Andro  suddenly  dashed  upon  the  scene, 
looked  around  a  moment,  and  having  grasped  the  situation,  darted  off 
again  like  a  deer.  In  an  hour  the  whole  party  came  up,  bearing  heavy 
packs,  and  I  set  up  our  tent  and  prepare  supper  whilst  the  others  return 
for  another  load.  This  portage  was  quite  long,  yet  less  than  two  miles. 
The  musquitoes  were  very  bad  all  day  and  night. 

Sunday,  26. — This  was  one  of  the  warmest  days  that  I  had  experi- 
enced thus  far  in  Alaska,  but  a  thermometer  would  hardly  have  regis- 
tered 8o°  in  the  shade.  Son\e  of  us  get  breakfast,  and  the  rest  go  back 
for  the  boats,  which  had  been  left  on  the  bank  of  the  creek.  By  7 
o'clock  the  boats  start  over  the  lake,  but  Ledger  and  I  walk  around  the 
shore.  Brother  Weber  and  Shorty  were  the  last  to  push  off,  and  I  soon 
noticed  that  they  were  paddling  with  unusual  earnestness,  and  as  soon 
as  they  reached  the  narrow  passage  into  the  next  lake  they  stopped  and 
threw  out  all  our  goods.  A  patch  on  the  bottom  of  out  boat  had  been 
torn  loose  by  the  gravel  as  they  pushed  from  shore.  It  was  rather  dis- 
couraging to  get  our  goods  wet  again,  but  the  damage  was  not  great, 
and  with  the  help  of  a  strange  native,  who  providentially  came  along 
in  a  kyak  with  a  big  boy  behind  him,  the  necessary  repairs  were  soon 
made.  The  next  lake  was  crossed  in  safety,  while  I  enjoyed  the  soli- 
tary walk  along  the  pleasant  beach.  When  I  reached  the  party  they 
were  unloading  the  boats  and  preparing  for  our  last  portage.  This  was 
about  a  mile  in  length,  but  the  trail  was  quite  good,  and  led  us  to  a 
magnificent  lake  probably  15  miles  long.  Having  dined  on  the  shore 
we  set  out  across  the  clear  blue  waters  of  this  inland  sea  in  the  best  of 
spirits,  thoroughly  enjoying  the  balmy  air  and  the  rich  mountain  views 
on  either  hand.  When  we  thought  we  were  nearing  the  farther  shore 
another  lake  presented  itself  beyond  an  outlying  point,  and  it  was  only 
towards  evening  that  we  reached  the  outlet,  which  is  at  the  same  time 
the  head  of  the  Igushek  River,  which  empties  into  Nushagak  Bay. 
This  outlet  was  in  a  deep  and  dark  gorge,  full  of  rocks  and  most  dan- 
gerous. A  single  careless  stroke  of  the  paddle  might  have  brought 
irretrievable  disaster,  but  we  glided  safely  through  one  rapid  after  an- 
other until  we  reached  a  small  village.  We  stopped  here  for  a  short 
time,  and  saw  several  little  old  men  who  were  interested  in  us,  but 
seemed  to  prefer  that  we  should  camp  elsewhere,  informing  us  that  the 
next  village  was  only  a  little  farther  down  the  creek.  Several  young 
people  were  dressing  a  bear  skin,  and  another  hide  was  fastened  down 
in  the  water  to  loosen  the  hair.  I  was  specially  interested  in  one  of 
their  ivory-tipped  bear  spears,  the  shaft  of  which  was  fully  14  feet  long. 
We  soon  resumed  our  journey,  and  stopped  for  the  night  at  the  third 
village,  which  was  nicely  located  at  the  mouth  of  another  stream. 

Monday,  27. — At  an   early  hour  we  resume  our  voyage  down   the 
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swift  Igushek.  The  whites  at  Nushagak  usually  call  it  the  Snaky  River 
on  account  of  its  peculiar  winding  course.  Before  noon  we  reached  a 
part  of  the  river  which  is  strongly  affected  by  the  tides,  and  stopped 
to  rest  on  a  tundra  bank.  Salmon  berries,  so  named  on  account  or 
their  color,  were  very  plentiful  on  the  tundra  hummocks,  and  were  just 
in  season.  After  dinner  we  made  a  long  distance  with  the  falling  tide, 
but  it  turned  before  we  reached  the  village  at  which  we  intended  to 
camp.  At  one  point,  when  we  were  near  the  shore,  a  tidal  wave  came 
towards  us  like  a  wall  of  water,  and  we  hurried  out  towards  the  middle 
of  the  river  to  avoid  it,  and  soon  after  we  landed  on  the  other  side  to 
wait  for  the  return  of  the  tide.  At  this  point  we  saw  a  large  number 
of  immense  cranes.  We  started  as  soon  as  possible,  but  darkness 
overtook  us  before  we  could  find  the  village,  and  consequently  we 
had  a  repetition  of  our  experiences  at  Quinhachamute.  Hour  after 
hour  we  paddled  around,  not  knowing  whether  we  were  in  Nushagak 
Bay  or  still  in  the  mouth  of  the  Igushek.  At  times  we  lost  one  another 
in  the  fog  and  darkness,  and  it  was  impossible  to  keep  in  a  direct 
course  on  account  of  the  numerous  sand  banks.  It  was  not  until  i 
o'clock  in  the  morning  that  the  Judge  sighted  a  dome  on  a  high  bluff, 
which  was  part  of  the  village.  The  tide  being  out  it  was  necessary  to 
pull  our  boat  across  a  slimy  flat  some  60  or  80  yards.  This  was  accom- 
plished without  difficulty,  although  Brother  Weber,  with  his  usual  con- 
sideration, insisted  on  my  keeping  my  seat  in  the  bidarka.  After  a 
hurried  supper  we  retired  to  rest,  happy  in  the  thought  that,  with  the 
Lord's  continued  blessing,  we  should  spend  our  next  night  at  CarmeL 

CARMEL    ON   THE    NUSHAGAK. 

Tuesday,  July  28. — Impatient  to  reach  Carmel,  which  was  still  some 
45  miles  away  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  Nushagak,  I  rose  very 
early,  but  did  not  disturb  the  rest  of  our  party.  I  learned  later  that 
we  would  gain  nothing  but  hard  work  by  starting  out  too  soon.  Our 
best  course  was  to  wait  until  the  tide  had  almost  run  out,  and  then  to 
go  with  it  to  the  mouth  of  the  Igushek  in  time  to  catch  the  flood  tide, 
with  which  we  could  easily  ascend  Nushagak  bay  and  river  and  reach 
Carmel  before  night.  Accordingly  we  used  the  interval  to  make  our- 
selves somewhat  presentable,  and  started  about  noon.  By  that  time  the 
wide  mud  flat  was  again  bare,  and  I  engaged  a  strong  resident  native, 
who  wore  a  pretentious  headgear  and  an  old  pair  of  red  flannel  panta- 
loons well  patched  with  other  rags,  to  carry  me  across,  but  our  party 
insisted  that  I  should  get  into  the  boat  at  once  as  the  simplest  and 
easiest  way,  and  so  I  found  it. 

The  river  was  several  miles  wide  at  this  point,  and  for  a  time  the 
wind  was  in  our  favor  so  that  we  used  our  sail  to  advantage.  After  we 
had  turned  up  into  Nushagak  Bay,  a  mud  bank  stopped  us  for  a  short 
time,  but  the  tide  soon  rose  high  enough  to  allow  us  to  cross  it.  This 
cut-off  saved  us  fully  eight  miles  of  paddling.  Later  we  crossed  the 
bay  diagonally  towards  Ekuk,  and  as  we  approached  this  point  the 
smoke  of  the  Nushagak  Packing  Company's  cannery  became  visible, 
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and  soon  afterwards  also  a  large  schooner  that  lay  at  anchor  off  the 
-works.  In  a  few  hours  we  passed  the  vessel  and  made  for  the  high 
rocky  bluff,  on  the  farther  side  of  wrhich  Nushagak  village  is  located. 
This  settlement  is  named  Fort  Alexander  on  maps,  but  there  are  no 
fortifications  to  be  seen.  Two  other  large  vessels  now  loomed  into 
view  along  the  northern  bank  of  the  bay,  but  in  this  race  against  time 
it  was  necessary  to  direct  our  attention  and  energies  to  our  paddles. 
Having  at  last  rounded  the  bluff  we  came  in  sight  of  the  high  tundra 
bank  on  which  Carmel  is  so  beautifully  situated,  and  it  was  not  long 
before  I  could  distinguish  the  buildings.  It  was  8  o'clock  when  we 
reached  the  landing  at  the  Arctic  Cannery,  a  short  distance  beyond  the 
Mission  station.  The  beach  was  thickly  lined  with  salmon  heads  from 
the  works  and  upon  the  bank  above  stood  a  number  of  white  fisher- 
men, Chinese  packers  and  Eskimos.  Seeing  no  familiar  face  I  hurried 
on  through  the  native  village,  Kanulik,  to  the  Mission  grounds.  Here 
Brother  Schoechert  first  welcomed  me  and  then  hurried  away  to  assist 
Brother  Weber.  The  beaming  face  of  Miss  Emma  Huber  next  greeted 
me,  and  she  quickly  led  the  way  to  the  common  sitting  room,  where  I 
found  Aunt  Mary  and  Brother  and  Sister  Wolff  with  Marion  and  Ray, 
their  blooming  children.  The  Mission  family  had  just  had  their 
evening  prayer  and  were  closing  up  their  work  for  the  day,  so  that, 
although  they  had  been  looking  for  us  daily,  they  were  all  taken  by 
surprise  just  at  this  time;  but  it  is  needless  to  say  that  we  could  not 
have  fallen  into  better  hands,  nor  to  dwell  upon  the  fact  that  at  once, 
and  during  the  following  days,  no  skill  and  industry  were  spared  to 
make  good  the  wear  and  tear  of  three  weeks  of  tramp  life.  Most 
thankfully  did  we  all  unite  in  acknowledging  the  goodness  of  the  Lord 
in  preserving  our  health,  delivering  us  from  the  perils  of  the  way,  and 
granting  us  this  pleasant  meeting. 

A  night  of  unbroken  rest,  followed  by  a  beautiful  day,  prepared  me 
to  appreciate  my  new  surroundings.  There  is  much  to  see  and  admire 
at  Carmel.  The  mission  grounds  are  enclosed  by  a  substantial  wire 
fence.  In  the  center  of  this  plat  are  the  principal  Mission  buildings, 
all  of  which  are  closely  joined  together  under  one  roof;  an  economical 
arrangement  except  in  case  of  fire.  They  are  models  of  their  kind, 
and  adapted  to  the  demands  of  this  cold  region.  Compactly  and 
substantially  buiit  they  are  yet  not  too  plain,  and  within,  every  recess 
is  fitted  up  and  occupied,  whilst  the  apartments,  including  that  impor- 
tant adjunct,  the  cellar,  are  sufficiently  roomy  and  very  convenient. 
The  first  building  was  erected  by  Brother  Wolff  in  1886,  and  finished 
the  next  year  when  he  brought  his  family  and  Sister  Mary  Huber  to 
Alaska.  It  is  occupied  by  Brother  Wolff's  family,  and  Sophie  Cochran 
and  Olga  Waldron,  scholars  and  members,  have  a  room  in  the  attic. 
Adjoining  the  sitting  room  is  the  kitchen  and  dining  room,  then  come 
the  washroom  and  fuel  sheds,  and  finally  the  neat  little  chapel,  which 
has  hitherto  been  used  as  a  school-room.  The  large  new  school  house 
is  built  against  the  gable  of  the  chapel,  forming  a  reversed  J.  This 
building  has  been  occupied  since  I  left.     It  is  arranged  to  hold  about 
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fifty  boarding  scholars,  with  separate  apartments  for  both  sexes,  but 
with  a  common  school-room.  The  boys  are  under  Brother  Schoechert's 
supervision,  who  has  his  study  at  one  end  of  the  second  story.  At  the 
other  end  the  sisters  Huber  have  their  cheerful  room,  where  the  dormi- 
tory for  the  girls  is  under  their  immediate  oversight.  Sister  Mary  has 
also  taken  charge  of  Chrissy,  a  little  orphan  creole,  and  Nicolai,  whose 
native  mother  is  a  Greek  Catholic  widow,  living  at  Nushagak,  but  has 
surrendered  her  son  to  the  missionaries.  These  happy  little  fellows  can 
speak  English  quite  well,  but  being  only  about  seven  years  old  they 
need  special  care,  and  a  small  bedroom  has  been  fitted  up  for  them 
aside  of  that  of  their  guardians.  Sister  Emma  Huber  will  continue  as 
sole  teacher  until  the  number  of  scholars  becomes  too  large  for  one 
person  to  do  justice  to  them.  The  large  Mission  barabaras,  which  are 
designed  for  native  families  who  choose  to  cast  in  their  lot  with  us,  are 
situated  towards  the  river,  to  the  right  of  the  buildings  represented  by 
the  vertical  line  of  the  J  as  you  look  from  the  school-house.  They 
are  at  present  occupied  by  Sam  Miller's  parents  and  their  two  young 
sons ;  they  are  an  idustrious  old  couple.  Beyond  the  barabaras  and 
fish  house  is  the  large  garden,  where  our  missionaries  have  succeeded 
very  well  in  raising  turnips,  potatoes,  lettuce  and  radishes.  Other 
vegetables  and  the  flower  beds  displayed  a  marked  contrast  to  what  I 
saw  in  Los  Angeles,  or  even  in  Pennsylvania.  A  large  swing  for  the 
use  of  the  boys  has  been  erected  in  this  part  of  the  yard ;  on  the  other 
side  of  the  line  of  houses,  is  another  swing  for  the  girls,  also  the  smoke 
house,  fish  house  and  boat  and  sleigh  shed,  behind  which  is  a  large  hot- 
bed for  early  vegetables.  Looking  up  the  river,  we  see  first  the  native 
village,  Kanulik,  some  of  the  people  of  which  are  disposed  to  be 
friendly,  but  are  easily  influenced  to  keep  away  from  the  school  and 
church.  Just  beyond  it  are  the  extensive  works  of  the  Arctic  Packing 
Company.  Across  the  river,  two  other  other  canneries  can  be  seen  in 
clear  weather :  the  Bristol  Bay,  about  7  miles  away  ;  and  the  Scandi- 
navian, about  9  miles  from  Carmel. 

The  Mission  bell  rings  every  evening  at  7  o'clock  for  prayers,  a  pre- 
cious service,  which  is  attended  by  all  who  are  in  any  way  connected 
with  the  mission.  The  little  Carpenter  organ,  sent  up  two  years  ago, 
is  just  suited  to  the  size  of  the  room  and  does  excellent  service.  The 
singing  was  beautiful,  and  the  whole  service  very  restful.  After  the 
first  of  these  services  which  I  attended,  Brother  Schoechert  proposed 
to  take  us  along  fishing  in  the  little  mission  sloop,  as  a  supply  of  fresh 
fish  was  needed.  We  gladly  consented.  As  this  was  the  end  of  the 
season  the  old  gill  net  was  full  of  rents,  yet  we  had  the  pleasure  of  see- 
ing Brother  Schoechert  drop  39  fine  "silver  side"  salmon  into  the  boat 
within  an  hour.  This  is  a  beautiful  and  excellent  variety  of  salmon, 
which  spawns  late  in  the  season ;  it  is  much  larger  than  the  shad, 
weighing  from  6  to  12  pounds.  On  Thursday  we  visited  Mr.  Jensen, 
the  manager  of  the  Arctic  Cannery  f  he  is  a  courteous  gentleman  and 
on  very  good  terms  with  our  missionaries.  On  Friday  all  the  brethren 
visited  the  two  canneries  on  the  opposite  shore.     A  large  grassy  island 
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and  some  mud  flats  occupy  the  middle  of  the  river  here,  and  accord- 
ingly we  went  up  along  the  right  bank  with  the  tide  in  time  to  drop 
down  to  the  Scandinavian  cannery  with  the  ebb.  We  were  very  cor- 
dially received  by  the  President  of  the  Company,  Mr.  P.  H.  Johnson, 
and  Capt.  F.  G.  Miller  of  the  barky.  D.  Meters,  and  their  ladies,  who 
were  spending  the  Summer  here  with  them.  One  chief  object  of  our 
visit  was  to  see  if  they  would  accept  me  as  a  passenger  to  San  Francisco, 
as  their  vessel  was  the  largest  one  in  the  river,  and  would  be  the  first 
to  sail.  I  was  assured  of  a  hearty  welcome  it  I  would  be  satisfied  with 
such  accommodations  as  they  could  offer  me,  a  condition  that  involved 
no  difficulty  on  my  part.  Having  partaken  of  an  excellent  dinner 
prepared  for  us  by  the  ladies,  we  proceeded  in  our  boat  to  the  Bristol 
Bay  cannery.  The  superintendent,  Mr.  Jos.  Haller,  is  a  warm  friend 
of  our  Mission,  and  snowed  us  every  courtesy.  Fortunately  his  can- 
nery was  still  in  full  operation,  and  I  witnessed  the  entire  process  by 
which  thirty  to  forty  thousand  tins  of  salmon  are  canned  daily.  Each 
cannery  usually  employs  about  50  wite  fishermen  and  100  Chinamen ; 
the  latter  manufacture  the  cans  on  the  spot,  and  clean  and  pack  the 
•fish ;  after  which  the  cans  are  lacquered,  labeled  and  packed  in  cases 
holding  48  pounds  each ;  occasionally  a  native  is  employed  in  the 
establishment,  but  the  Chinese  are  more  active  and  methodical.  Mr. 
Haller  insisted  on  our  taking  supper  with  him,  and  it  was  8  o'clock 
before  we  got  away.  As  we  could  plainly  see  the  Carmel  bluff  I  an- 
ticipated no  difficulty  in  getting  home  in  a  few  hours ;  but  we  were 
compelled  to  cast  anchor  several  times  and  wait  for  the  tide  to  rise 
over  the  flats.  Having  arranged  the  sail  to  shelter  us  from  the  cold 
wind,  we  passed  the  time  with  pleasant  conversation  and  in  singing 
hymns.  After  much  hard  work  with  the  long  oars,  handled  by  the 
Brethren  Wolff  and  Schoechert,  we  reached  Carmel  at  2.20  in  the 
morning,  another  evidence  of  the  uncertainty  of  navigation  in  these 
Alaskan  waters.  A  former  governor  of  Alaska,  A.  P.  Swineford,  who 
visited  Carmel  and  the  canneries  in  1888,  made  a  similar  experience  in 
his  steam  launch,  having  been  caught  and  detained  for  four  hours  on  a 
mud  flat  in  this  neighborhood.  The  sisters  had  not  been  alarmed,  as 
they  were  accustomed  to  such  mishaps. 

Sunday,  August  2,  was  a  pleasant  and  blessed  day.  The  chapel  was 
crowded  at  the  morning  service  with  whites  from  the  cannery  and  a 
goodly  number  of  natives.  Brother  Wolff  conducted  part  of  the 
service  and  officiated  at  the  organ.  After  presenting  the  greetings  of 
the  churches,  I  preached  a  suitable  sermon.  In  the  evening  Brother 
Schoechert  assisted  in  the  service,  and  Brother  Weber  followed  my 
discourse  with  an  address  in  the  native  language,  to  the  great  satisfac- 
tion of  the  Eskimos. 

During  the  following  days  we  had  some  rainy  weather,  but  our  time 
was  profitably  spent  in  conversation  and  the  interchange  of  views  in 
regard  to  the  work  on  this  mission.  The  special  difficulties  attending 
their  labors,  and  the  repeated  disappointments  to  which  they  have 
been  subjected,  have  been  sore  trials  to  our  missionaries,  and  especially 
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to  those  of  a  more  ardent  temperament.  The  childishness  and  cre- 
dulity of  the  natives,  which  should  be  in  our  favor,  make  them  the 
ready  victims  of  adverse  influences,  which  are  brought  to  bear  upon 
them  unscrupulously,  both  by  the  old  Greek  establishment  and  by 
some  graceless  employees  at  the  canneries.  An  Eskimo,  in  his  native, 
untutored  state,  yields  far  more  readily  to  the  Gospel  than  one  who 
has  been  taught  to  trust  in  the  signs  and  ceremonies,  or  has  come  into 
contact  with  the  scoffer  and  blasphemer.  Hence  the  need  of  prompt 
and  energetic  action  in  all  places  where  such  corrupting  influences 
have  not  yet  begun  to  operate.  "  Now  is  the  accepted  time;  now  is 
the  day  of  salvation." 

Brother  Weber  enjoyed  his  ten  days'  visit  at  Carmel  exceedingly,  but 
was  anxious  to  return  "home  early  on  account  of  his  wife's  feeble  health, 
and  the  important  Fall  work  waiting  for  him  at  Bethel.  It  was  on  Fri- 
day afternoon,  August  7,  which  was  the  birthday  of  both  Sister  Weber 
and  Sister  Bachman,  that  he  set  out  with  his  little  company  on  the 
return  trip.  The  Judge  had  happily  delayed  his  own  return  in  order 
to  accompany  him.  Brother  Weber  had  both  Shorty  and  Andro  as 
his  companions  in  the  large  bidarka,  which  was  heavily  loaded  with 
abundant  supplies  prepared  by  the  good  sisters.  Carmel  also  used  this 
opportunity  to  replace,  as  far  as  possible,  some  of  the  goods  which 
had  been  destroyed  for  Bethel.  It  was  hard  for  all  of  us  to  say 
good-bye  to  this  dear  brother.  He  had  endeared  himself  to  me  very 
much,  not  only  by  saving  my  life,  but  by  his  constant  and  self- forgetful 
efforts  to  minister  to  my  comfort  during  all  the  time  that  we  had  lived 
together  in  tent  and  bidarka.  Our  daily  prayers  followed  him  on  his 
way. 

On  Saturday  evening  a  general  missionary  conference  was  held. 
After  prayer,  the  external  affairs  were  first  taken  up.  The  annual  sup- 
plies are,  as  a  rule,  abundant  and  satisfactory.  The  dwellings  of  the 
missionaries  are  very  comfortable,  and  the  new  school-house  will,  if 
necessary,  accommodate  nearly  fifty  scholars.  Between  four  and  five 
hundred  dollars,,  expended  for  material,  will  suffice  to  complete  the 
school-house  and  several  out-buildings.  Salmon,  in  large  quantities, 
are  easily  taken  within  fifty  yards  of  the  mission,  and  game,  blueberries 
and  cranberries  are  plentiful,  forming  important  items  in  the  matter  of 
supporting  the  mission  and  school. 

Secondly,  as  to  the  membership  and  school.  With  the  exception  of 
Sophie  and  Olga  (Creoles),  there  are  no  native  communicant  members 
living  at  the  mission  at  present.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  Sam 
Miller  and  his  family  will  return.  The  prospects  of  the  school  for  the 
coming  year  are  encouraging.  Jacob  and  Ivan  wish  to  come  back, 
but  the  older  boys  are  easily  persuaded  to  leave,  and  are  generally 
troublesome.  The  main  hope  of  the  school,  at  present,  lies  in  getting 
orphan  children  and  others  from  a  distance.  Brother  Schoechert  will 
endeavor  to  secure  such  during  the  coming  weeks. 

Many  opportunities  for  doing  good  are  presented  on  account  of  the 
presence  during  the  Summer  of  some  200  white  fishermen.     When 
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these  are  overtaken  by  sickness  or  accidents,  the  services  of  the  breth- 
ren are  often  called  into  requisition,  and  Brother  Wolff's  skill  as  a 
physician  and  dentist,  as  well  as  a  builder,  is  recognized  ;  he  makes  no 
charges,  but  a  liberal  fee  is  often  gratefully  given. 

My  proposal  that  the  missionaries  should  hold  bi-weekly  conferences 
was  unanimously  adopted. 

In  regard,  to  Togiak,  it  might  be  well  to  establish  a  branch  station 
there,  but  the  journey  is  a  long  and  hard  one  either  in  Winter  or  Sum- 
mer. By  bidarka,  from  four  to  five  days  would  always  be  required. 
But  the  people  are  pleasant  ancl  friendly,  and  we  have  some  boards 
there  for  a  building ;  hence  the  missionaries  will  see  what  can  be  done. 

Our  discussion  continued  until  a  late  hour,  but  it  pleased  the  Lord, 
before  we  parted,  to  grant  us  an  unmistakable  experience  of  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  which  the  hearts  of  the  dear  brethren  and 
sisters  were  united  in  the  strength-giving  bonds  of  mutual  love.  In 
view  of  the  significant  festival  of  the  Thirteenth  of  August,  which  was 
to  be  celebrated  on  the  following  day,  some  appropriate  remarks  were 
made,  and  we  cast  ourselves  at  our  Lord's  feet,  confessing  our  faults 
and  sins,  and  waiting  upon  Him  for  grace  to  pardon,  heal  and 
strengthen  us  anew.  Every  one  was  deeply  moved.  An  intense  de- 
sire to  put  aside  everything  that  could  hinder  our  usefulness,  and  to 
become  better  qualified,  through  humility  and  love,  to  do  the  Lord's 
work,  showed  itself  in  the  spontaneous  clasping  of  one  another's  hands, 
and  by  many  heartfelt  utterances.  Thus,  as  the  altar  of  the  Lord  was 
repaired  at  old  Mount  Carmel,  so  were  we  prepared,  in  a  spiritual 
sense,  both  for  immediate  blessings  and  for  more  successful  work  in 
the  future. 

Sunday,  the  gth,  brought  us  one  of  the  happiest  celebrations  of  this 
memorable  day  that  any  of  us  had  ever  known.  It  was  our  blessed 
privilege  to  recognize  the  Lord's  presence  in  the  midst  of  our  little 
company  at  the  morning  prayer  and  preaching  as  well  as  at  the  love- 
feast  and  Holy  Communion  in  the  afternoon. 

As  I  have  before  remarked,  Bethel  seems  to  have  been  so  named 
very  appropriately  on  account  of  the  manifestations  of  God's  presence; 
so  also,  I  may  say,  that  the  name  Carmel,  as  given  to  the  lower  station, 
has  proved  prophetic  of  its  history.  Old  Carmel  was  a  mount  of  con- 
flict between  adverse  powers,  God  and  Baal,  and  the  faithfulness  of 
Jehovah  was  there  submitted  to  the  test ;  our  Alaskan  Carmel  will  con- 
tinue for  some  time  to  be  the  moral  battle-field  of  contending  forces, 
but,  as  God  changes  not  in  all  the  ages,  we  cannot  doubt  as  to  the 
outcome,  so  long  as  our  missionaries  abide  in  Christ,  remain  faithful 
to  their  calling,  and  pray  and  labor  unitedly.  They  are  by  no  means 
disheartened,  but  rather  more  hopeful  than  at  any  time  during  the  last 
two  years.  The  hope  of  the  mission  lies  pre-eminently  in  the  school, 
and  this  is  bound  to  win  the  confidence  and  support  of  the  natives 
more  and  more,  as  the  utter  worthlessness  of  the  opposing  Greek  estab- 
lishment becomes  more  clearly  apparent.  As  the  teachers  learn  how 
to  deal  with  the  natives  in  order  to  secure  the  best  results,  the  fame  of 
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the  school  will  surely  spread ;  and  its  location  is  such  that  more  than 
sufficient  scholars  to  fill  it  can  be  secured  in  time  from  the  northern 
coast  of  the  peninsula,  and  the  scattered  villages  on  Bristol  Bay  and 
the  Igushek  River. 

Having  received  word  from  Mr.  Johnson  that  their  ship,  the  barky.  D. 
Peters,  would  sail  early  on  Tuesday  morning,  and  that  it  would  be  desira- 
ble for  me  to  come  on  board  the  previous  evening,  Monday  was  employed 
in  finishing  up  various  matters  of  business  and  in  other  needful  prepara- 
tions. Brother  Wolff  furnished  me  with  a  large  supply  of  various  articles 
of  native  handiwork  to  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  mission.  Having 
had  our  parting  prayer  as  we  were  gathered  for  the  last  time  around 
the  supper  table,  the  wmole  household  went  along  to  the  landing  to  see 
us  off.  Since  Dr.  Jackson  had  requested  Brother  Wolff  to  procure 
various  articles  of  interest  for  the  Columbian  Exposition,  I  resolved  to 
carry  out  my  desire  to  take  my  bidarka  and  its  belongings  along  home, 
and  as  it  would  cost  nothing  to  San  Francisco,  and  the  Government 
would  pay  the  freight  East.  It  had  been  pur  in  good  order,  and  it 
was  arranged  that  I  should  have  two  native  paddlers  to  take  me  across 
to  the  ship  in  it,  whilst  Brother  Wolff  accompanied  us,  with  one  native 
in  his  boat.  Brother  Schoechert,  who  had  been  active  in  securing  sub- 
scribers to  a  petition  for  a  mail  route  along  the  coast,  also  went  to  the 
ship,  but  first  ran  up  the  river  to  the  salting  station  in  his  bidarka,  for 
some  additional  signers.  It  was  after  6  o'clock  when  I  took  leave  of 
the  dear  little  company  of  earnest  souls  on  the  bank  of  the  great  Nush- 
agak,  and  in  less  than  three  hours  we  had  reached  the  ship  and  boarded 
her  safely.  Some  seams  in  my  boat  had  been  dried  out  too  much,  and 
the  leakage  had  caused  us  to  hurry,  so  that  my  luggage  and  bidarka 
were  also  stowed  away  before  Brother  Wolff  arrived  with  the  remaining 
goods.  A  very  happy  surprise  awaited  us  when  Brother  Schoechert 
arrived  somewhat  later,  for  he  brought  Mr.  Greenfield  with  him,  who 
had  just  arrived  at  the  salting  station  before  Brother  Schoechert  came 
there.  Mr.  Greenfield  is  a  deputy  census  agent  well  acquainted  with 
our  missions.  We  had  been  looking  for  him  daily,  as  Mr.  Petroff  had 
told  me  at  Unalaska  that  he  was  to  come  from  Bethel  about  this  time 
by  the  inland  river  route.  It  was  quite  providential  that  he  arrived- 
just  in  time  to  bring  me  the  last  mail  from  Bethel,  and  that  Brother 
Schoechert  had  met  him.  Although  he  and  his  company  were  very 
tired,  he  had  promptly  embarked  again  to  come  over  to  the  ship.  We 
conversed  until  near  midnight,  when  he  went  to  shore.  The  ladies 
kindly  prepared  beds  for  the  Brethren  Wolff  and  Schoechert  on  the 
cabin  floor,  but  in  the  morning  they  also  returned  to  the  shore  before 
breakfast. 

On  Tuesday,  August  u,  at  7.30  A.  M.,  we  weighed  anchor  for  our 
voyage  of  2,400  miles,  but  only  made  about  12  miles  with  the  high 
tide,  when  we  cast  anchor  just  below  Nushagak  point,  almost  in  sight 
of  Carmel.  This  fine  old  vessel  had  on  board  148  souls,  of  whom  89 
were  Chinamen,  who  had  their  quarters  in  the  forecastle.  We  saw  very 
little  of  them,  except  when  the  weather  was  very  pleasant  or  a  sail  hove- 
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in  sight.  Our  cargo  consisted  of  31,000  cases  of  salmon,  48  cans  to 
a  case,  and  635  barrels  of  salted  salmon.  The  average  catch  of  the 
other  three  canneries  was  even  larger.  During  the  day  the  ship's  car- 
penter, under  Mrs.  Miller's  directions,  prepared  a  good  berth  for  me 
by  putting  an  addition  to  the  large  lounge,  in  a  recess  of  the  cabin ; 
the  good  lady  saw  to  it  that  mattress,  covering  and  curtains  were  all  in 
place,  and  even  in  the  stormiest  nights  I  slept  well.  On  Wednesday 
we  were  taken  in  tow  by  the  Company's  steam  tug,  the  Polar  Bear. 
At  about  10  o'clock  our  keel  scraped  a  sand  bank,  but  at  11.30  we 
struck  again  and  stopped  suddenly,  with  the  bow  high  in  air.  The 
tug  tore  away  her  fastenings,  but  fortunately  no  one  was  hurt  by  the 
heavy  flying  missiles.  The  situation  was  a  critical  one,  and  we  dreaded 
to  hear  an  ominous  crack  at  any  moment.  It  was  well  for  us  that  the  sea 
was  calm,  and  soon  the  tide  began  to  rise  again,  to  our  great  relief.  At 
3.30  we  floated  off,  and  the  Polar  Bear,  having  made  soundings,  again 
took  us  in  tow  until  5  o'clock,  when,  as  the  wind  was  favorable,  she 
cast  off  and  left  us,  taking  her  own  course  to  the  South.  Having 
passed  Cape  Constantine  the  same  evening  we  made  straight  for  Uni- 
mak  Pass.  The  weather  continued  beautiful,  and  the  wind  was  fair, 
though  light.  On  Friday  evening  we  came  in  sight  of  some  grand 
mountains  on  the  Peninsula.  The  fields  and  pinnacles  of  snow  and 
ice  shone  in  the  light  of  the  sunset  like  burnished  silver  and  gold. 
Saturday  was  a  day  of  splendors,  and  we  had  a  good  view  of  Shishal- 
din,  a  volcano  peak  8,953  ^eet  m  height.  A  field  glass  plainly  revealed 
some  glaciers,  the  ice  along  the  edges  glistening  in  the  sun.  Here 
we  were  overhauled  by  the  U.  S.  revenue  cutter  Corwin,  hunting  for 
piratical  sealers,  and  an  officer  came  on  board.  We  improved  the  time 
by  casting  out  cod  lines,  and  a  number  of  fine  fish  were  caught  before 
we  proceeded  on  our  way.  The  officer  kindly  sent  his  boat  back  wTith 
a  batch  of  San  Francisco  papers,  dated  to  July  17,  which  were  eagerly 
devoured.  After  entering  Unimak  Pass  we  had  another  opportunity 
to  fish,  but  the  labor  of  pulling  up  120  yards  of  slimy  line,  with  a 
seven-pound  sinker,  and  a  much  heavier  fish,  was  not  pleasant,  and  I 
rested  after  having  caught  one.  A  strong  wind  arose  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing, but  it  was  dead  against  us,  and  although  we  beat  back  and  forth 
all  day,  no  progress  was  made.  Monday  we  had  a  regular  gale,  but 
continued  to  tack  between  an  island  on  the  west  and  the  headlands  on 
east,  a  stretch  of  20  or  25  miles,  without  making  any  real  progress,  and 
this  continued  until  Wednesday  evening.  This  situation  was  very  try- 
ing, as  all  were  anxious  to  get  home ;  and  it  was  then  that  it  occurred 
to  me  that  the  claim  of  our  honored  Secretary  of  State  that  Behring 
Sea  wSs  a  mare  clausum  was  true  in  fact,  at  least,  if  not  in  maritime 
law,  for  the  head  wind  had  closed  up  our  passage-way  into  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  for  four  days  and  nights,  as  effectually  as  any  wall  of  rock 
eould  have  done  it.  The  Pass  seemed  to  be  full  of  whales  and  whale 
birds ;  at  one  time  I  counted  40  spouts  in  one  minute.  Some  of  the 
great  creatures  came  quite  close  to  the  vessel,  and  showed  us  their  vast 
forms,  graceful  lines  and  formidable  jaws.     Towards  evening  the  wind 
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shifted  somewhat,  and  our  genial,  wideawake  Captain  at  once  took 
advantage  of  it,  and  we  were  soon  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  But  we 
almost  wished  that  we  were  back  again  before  morning,  as  we  had  a 
stormy  night.  The  vessel  pitched  violently  and  the  waves  often  swept 
the  deck,  sending  streams  of  water  down  the  stairway  into  the  cabin. 
The  storm  continued  the  following  day  and  night,  but  as  we  were 
making  good  speed  no  one  complained.  Then  for  five  days  we  were 
compelled  to  steer  "by  the  wind,"  making  but  little  direct  progress, 
but  from  Wednesday,  the  26th.  until  Monday,  August  31,  when  we 
reached  the  Golden  Gate,  the  Lord  granted  us  fair  winds.  With  the 
aid  of  a  tug,  we  entered  the  grand  harbor  of  San  Francisco  and 
dropped  anchor  at  9  P.M.  of  the  last  day  of  August,  four  days  less  than 
three  months  since  I  had  left  the  city. 

Neither  President  Johnson  nor  Captain  Miller  would  accept  any- 
thing as  compensation  for  my  passage;  and  the  courtesy  and  attention 
shown  to  me  by  them  and  their  kind-hearted  ladies  will  never  be  for- 
gotten. Another  friend,  whose  companionship  was  very  agreeable  on 
the  voyage,  was  Mr.  Engene  Beck,  a  son  of  one  of  the  principal 
owners  of  the  business ;  he  had  spent  the  Summer  at  the  cannery  for 
his  health,  which  was  greatly  benefited.  He  seemed  to  be  a  general 
favorite,  and  deserved  such  regard. 

I  landed  with  the  Captain  the  next  morning,  and  at  once  proceeded 
to  adjust  various  business  matters,  and  also  called  on  Mr.  Roberts  and 
Mrs.  Albrecht,  the  latter  having  previously  invited  me  to  stop  with 
her  on  my  return.  By  special  request  I  gave  an  account  of  my  visita- 
tion in  Westminster  Presbyterian  Church  on  Wednesday  evening. 
Having  attended  to  some  special  commissions,  and  placed  my  bidarka 
in  charge  of  Mr.  Dingley,  Mrs.  Albrecht' s  son-in-law,  who  will  send 
it  East  by  the  cheapest  route,  I  availed  myself  of  excursion  rates  in  a 
tourists  sleeper  to  Chicago,  and  after  leaving  San  Francisco  on  Tues- 
day, September  8,  I  arrived  at  home  early  the  following  Monday 
morning.  May  He  Who  has  so  signally  blessed  me  with  His  favor 
and  help  graciously  qwn  and  bless  what  I  have  been  permitted  to  do, 
that  the  time  and  money  may  not  be  spent  in  vain,  but  contribute,  in 
some  degree,  to  the  extension  and  firmer  establishment  of  these  cher- 
ished Missions,  and  to  the  advancement  of  the  day  when  even  dreary 
Alaska's  shores  shall  become  a  fruitful  section  of  Immanuel's  domains. 
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"  APPENDIX  F. 


Annual   Report    of    the    Missions    of   the    Moravian    Church 

amongst  the  heathen  from  july,  l8oo,  to-  june,  1 89 1. 

a  translation. 

From  time  to  time  we  seek  from  the  Lord  a  special  message  from  the 
Holy  Scriptures  for  our  work  amongst  the  heathen.  We  recognize  it 
as  a  word  to  be  held  in  remembrance  during,  the  year,  whether  con- 
taining encouragement  or  warning  from  the  Lord  for  us  in  our  par- 
ticular undertakings.  This  year  He  gave  us  Daniel  9  :  23,  "At  the 
beginning  of  thy  supplications  the  commandment  came  forth,  and  I 
am  come  to  shew  thee;  for  thou  art  greatly  beloved."  He  desires 
such  specific  and  direct,  incessant  and  believing  prayer  on  the  part  of 
the  home  congregations  ;  and  it  is  His  pleasure  to  hear  and  richly  bless 
such  prayer.  A  praying  church  is  "greatly  beloved"  by  Him.  Yes, 
this  passage  from  the  book  of  Daniel  encourages  us  to  present  to  the 
Lord  specific  prayers  for  particular  fields  and  stations  and  individuals, 
.and  to  let  the  heart  flow  out  to  Him  concerning  separate  undertakings. 
Just  as  Daniel  prayed  for  the  restoration  of  Jerusalem,  pleading  a  defi- 
nite promise,  so  we  should  lift  up  praying  hands  and  hearts  and  com- 
mend the  cause  to  the  faithful  care  of  the  Almighty,  when  we  see  the 
work  endangered  by  the  guile  and  power  of  Satan,  or  where  an  under- 
taking or  a  journey  appears  to  us  to  be  in  need  of  peculiar  protection 
from  above.  The  Lord  arouse  us  and  incline  us  to  more  fervent 
prayer  ! 

In  the  past  year  He  has  in  a  wonderful  manner  heard  the  prayers  of 
His  people,  both  the  general  intercessions  for  the  work,  and  the  special 
fervent  prayers  in  cases  of  peculiar  need,  and  has  graciously  permitted 
them  the  be  fulfilled.  Our  missions  live  through  the  prayers  of  the 
Church.  This  is  their  source  of  life  and  growth  and  bloom,  even 
more  than  the  abundant  gifts  which  have  flowed  to  them  from  all  sides, 
and  which  have  again,  in  the  year  1890,  met  the  financial  demands  of 
the  cause.  Therefore,  let  the  review  of  the  past  year  be  opened  with 
firaise  and  thanks  to  the  Lord,  whose  protecting  grace  has  been  mani- 
fested towards  us  in  rich  blessings. 

Our  messengers  have  everywhere  been  His  peculiar  care,  whether 

they  have  been  going  out  in  the  strength  of  youth,  or  wearied  and 

weakened  or  with  completely  broken  powers  they  have  been  returning 

after  long  service.     The  children  of  missionaries  have  all  been  led 
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safely  by  His  hand  when  being  brought  to  be  educated  in  the  home- 
land. There  have,  indeed,  been  those  of  our  missionaries  whose  jour- 
ney through  life  has  been  brought  to  its  end,  and  who  have  passed  to 
their  eternal  home,  to  rest  from  their  labors — their  gain,  but  our  sor- 
row. Especially  severe  and  startling  during  the  period  under  review 
has  been  the  calling  home  of  five  sisters  from  the  side  of  their  husbands, 
whose  age  was  in  several  cases  such  that  humanly  speaking  a  consider- 
able period  of  missionary  service  was  yet  to  have  been  expected  from 
them.  On  the  Moskito  Coast  two  sisters  departed  this  life,  the  sisters 
Anna  Berckenhagen,  m.  n  Lundberg,  on  July  5,  and  Martha  Colditz, 
m.  n.  Roy,  on  November  5,  1890.  On  January  21,  1891,  Sister 
Hanna,  m.  n.  Wilson,  fell  asleep  at  Fairfield  in  Jamaica.     On  April 

28,  1891,  Sister  Johanna  Sofie  Schmidt  departed  at  Clarkson,  South 
Africa,  and  on  May  11,  during  a  furlough  in  Basel,  Sister  Helene 
Stahelin,  m.  n.  Clemens.  At  Ebenezer,  Australia,  on  February  17, 
1 89 1,  after  27  years  of  labor  amongst  the  aborigines,  Brother  Carl 
Wilhelm  Kramer  entered  into  his  rest ;  at  Leh  in  Cashmire,  on  May 

29,  1 86 1,  Brother  Karl  Marx  finished  his  earthly  career,  after  not  quite 
five  years  of  missionary  service;  and  at  the  same  place  on  June  7, 
1891,  Brother  Friedrich  Redslob  followed  him,  after  19  years  of  labor 
at  the  doors  of  Thibet.  We  would  also  here  call  to  mind  Brother 
Gustav  Berg  who  had  returned  from  Surinam  completely  broken  down 
in  health,  and  who  died  at  Gnadau  on  July  15,  1890. 

This  year  again  we  have  experienced  that  the  Lord  has  amongst  us 
those  who  are  willing  to  follow  His  call  into  the  foreign  field.  Eleven 
brethren  and  nine  sisters  have  gone  out  during  the  year.  Most  of 
them  are  at  present  on  their  way  to  their  destination,  or  have  only 
recently  arrived.  Several  are  in  the  preparatory  stages  of  their  work. 
May  the  Lord's  grace  be  extended  to  each  one  of  them  and  certify 
them  of  their  call. 

During  the  year  official  visitations  to  two  of  our  Mission  Provinces 
have  been  undertaken  by  a  member  of  the  Department  of  Missions  of 
the  Unity's  Elders'  Conference.  These  visitations  can  be  made  only 
at  long  intervals,  demanding  as  they  do  a  considerable  length  of 
time.  Brother  Benjamin  Romig  paid  these  visits — to  the  Moskito 
Coast,  Jamaica  and  Demerara,  making  himself  fully  acquainted  with 
the  condition  of  the  Missions  and  with  the  activity  of  the  individual 
missionaries.  In  accordance  with  the  resolutions  of  the  General 
Synod  of  1889  he  ordained  a  number  of  the  elder  missionaries  presby- 
ters, and  in  the  Eastern  Province  of  our  West  Indian  field  consecrated 
Brother  Henry  Weiss  a  Bishop.  We  trust  his  visit  may  have  strength- 
ened many  of  our  brethern  in  their  faith  and  may  have  encouraged 
them  to  new  fidelity,  and  that  the  blessing  of  the  Lord  may  abide  with 
his  efforts  for  the  good  of  these  missionary  provinces  as  a  whole. 

The  past  year  has  been  signalized  by  the  commencement  of  two  quite 
new  undertakings  in  lands  where  the  heathen  for  the  first  time  will 
receive  the  light  of  the  saving  Gospel  at  the  hands  of  our  missionaries. 

Friends  of  our  Church  in  Australia  several  years  ago  already  drew 
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our  attention  to  the  northern  portion  of  the  Colony  of  Queensland, 
as  territory  where  we  might  approach  wild  tribes  of  genuine  Papuans, 
the  weak  remnants  of  whose  kinsmen  in  Victoria,  where  our  mission- 
aries have  labored  amongst  them,  will  hereafter  be  cared  for  and  served 
with  the  Gospel,  on  reservations  set  apart  by  the  Government.  At 
that  time,  however,  insuperable  hindrances  were  in  the  way  of  our  fol- 
lowing the  suggestions  of  our  friends.  But  in  the  Autumn  of  1890, 
after  lengthly  transactions  with  the  Government  of  Queensland  had 
been  brought  to  a  favorable  conclusion,  our  Australian  friends  again 
and  very  definitely  and  urgently  begged  us  as  soon  as  possible  to  send 
two  brethren  as  missionaries  to  the  northern  part  of  Queensland,  whilst 
they  would  bear  the  cost  of  the  undertaking.  The  Lord  provided  two 
suitable  missionaries.  .  Brother  James  Ward,  pastor  of  our  congrega- 
tion at  Ballinderry,  Ireland,  and  his  wife,  together  with  the  single 
Brother  Nicholas  Hey,  a  graduate  of  our  Training  School  for  Mis- 
sionaries at  Niesky,  joyfully  accepted  the  call.  Afcer  the  last  named 
had  paid  a  prolonged  visit  to  the  former  in  order  to  learn  the  English 
language  and  that  they  might  in  common  make  preparation  for  their 
future  work,  they  set  sail  from  England  for  Australia  on  June  5.  At 
Melbourne  they  will  be  met  by  the  representatives  of  the  Presbyterian 
Missionary  Association  and  by  Brother  Hagenauer,  in  order  to  consult 
together  with  regard  to  the  details  of  their  future  work.  They  wiif 
most  probably  begin,  not  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cooktown,  where  a 
Lutheran  mission  exists,  but  either  to  the  south  of  this  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Cardwell  on  Rockingham  Bay,  or  much  farther  north,  near  the 
northern  extremity  of  York  Peninsula.  The  prospects  are  that  the 
work  of  our  brethren  will  be  very  difficult,  demanding  much  self- 
denial  and  consecration.  For  we  are  here  commencing  a  Mission 
amongst  absolutely  wild  and  rough  savages,  who  still  practice  cannibal- 
ism. The  Lord  give  our  brethren  courage  and  joy  in  believing,  that 
their  trust  be  not  put  to  shame,  but  rather  be  crowned  with  victory  and 
blessing. 

Not  less  significant  is  the  second  of  our  new  Missions,  that  in  Ger- 
man East  Africa.  In  pursuance  of  many  requests,  we  have  determined 
in  the  Lord's  name  to  begin  a  Mission  in  the  German  Territory  in 
East  Africa.  Our  station  will  be  located  not  on  the  coast  where  a 
Berlin  missionary  society  is  already  at  work,  and  where  trade  and  com- 
mercial intercourse  and  European  colonization  may  readily  interfere 
with  the  spiritual  influence  of  the  missionaries,  but  deep  in  the  interior 
amongst  heathen  more  or  less  uncontaminated  with  the  vices  of  civili- 
zation. And  yet  our  missionaries  will  not  be  altogether  cut  off  from 
all  intercourse  with  Europeans  and  possibly  therefore  reduced  to 
extremities,  as  was  once  the  case  with  one  of  our  undertakings  in  Aus- 
tralia, which  had  for  this  reason  to  be  abandoned.  They  will  have 
connection  with  Missions  already  in  existence,  for  at  the  north  of  Lake 
Nyasa,  and  within  German  Territory,  are  stations  of  the  Free  Church 
of  Scotland.  Providentially  we  have  been  led  by  various  combina- 
tions of  circumstances  to   link   our   work   with   that    of  this   Church. 
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Our  pioneers  are  the  Brethren  Theodor  Meyer,  Theophil  Richard, 
George  Martin  and  Johannes  Hafner.  After  prolonged  and  thorough 
preparation  of  various  kinds,  these  brethren  left  Naples  on  April  15 
and  sailing  by  way  of  Dar  es  Salaam  landed  on  May  20  at  Quelimane 
in  the  territory  at  the  mouth  of  the  Zambesi. #  According  to  recent 
tidings,  they  made  their  journey  in  an  unusually  quick  and  prosperous 
manner  to  the  Scotch  trading  station  at  Mandala  near  Blantyre,  arriv- 
ing there  on  June  8,  and  hoped  in  the  last  week  of  June  to  reach 
Karonga,  the  last  Scotch  station  near  the  end  of  Lake  Nyasa.  The 
Lord  preserve  them  in  health,  and  give  spirit  and  fire  to  the  word  of 
their  testimony  concerning  His  blood. 

We  would  here  call  to  mind  yet  another  recently  commenced  work. 
The  General  Synod  of  1889  encouraged  the  Department  of  Missions 
to  begin  an  undertaking  on  the  island  of  Trinidad.  This  is  indeed 
not  so  much  a  new  Mission  amongst  out  and  out  heathen,  as  a  very 
significant  extension  of  our  West  Indian  field.  It  is  primarily  for  the 
benefit  of  those  members  of  our  West  Indian  congregations,  who  have 
emigrated  to  Trinidad,  thereby  losing  pastoral  care.  Many  of  them 
have  been  very  solicitous  fur  such  care.  The  purchase  of  land  and  the 
founding  of  a  station  on  this  island  have  been  attended  with  difficul- 
ties which  can  not  be  easily  removed.  Yet  the  preparations  thereto 
have  made  unbroken  progress.  Repeated  missionary  visits  have  been 
made  from  Barbadoes,  and  Brother  Holmes  has  been  laboring  there 
for  a  considerable  time,  apparently  with  blessing.  A  place  of  worship 
has  also  been  arranged  for  the  members  of  our  Church  at  St.  Made- 
lines. Meantime  Brother  Marc  Richard,  who  has  been  specially  called 
as  a  missionary  for  Trinidad,  has  been  preparing  by  a  prolonged  period 
of  labor  in  Antigua,  and  purposed  in  July  to  leave  that  island  for 
Trinidad.  We  hope  in  next  year's  report  to  be  able  to  relate  concern- 
ing a  good  commencement  there. 

In  the  followiug  paragraphs  we  communicate  brief  characteristics 
of  the  year's  work  in  each  separate  Mission  Province. 

GREENLAND. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  here  what  was  said  in  our  last  report 
with  regard  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  our  Mission  in  Greenland,  with 
respect  to  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  dullness  of  the  people,  their  re- 
trogression in  externals,  and  the  weakening  of  their  national  character. 
What  was  written  then  is  equally  applicable  to-day.  Concerning  one 
unfortunate  circumstance,  which  we  then  only  touched  upon,  we  would 
now  be  more  explicit.  We  refer  to  the  conflict  of  interests  between 
the  life  of  the  native  hunters  and  trappers  and  the  care  of  the  souls  on 
the  part  of  the  Mission.  The  Greenlanders  are  recognizing  that  their 
efforts  are  less  productive  and  their  skill  less  successful  than  formerly, 
and  are  accordingly  more  than  ever  impelled  to  leave  the  larger  vil- 
lages and  scatter  along  the  coasts.  For  example,  a  large  number  of 
families  from  the  vicinity  of  Lichtenfels  have  removed  a  distance  north- 
wards, without  connecting  with  Neuherrnhut,  which  is  now  nearer  to 
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them  than  their  former  home.  From  Friedensthal  a  number  of  families 
have  moved  southwards  to  such  a  distance  as  to  be  beyond  the  reach 
of  ordinary  missionary  visitations.  Yet  it  is  very  probable  that  they 
will  make  the  new  place  their  permanent  home.  From  the  standpoint 
of  family  economy  this  scattering  is  good  policy ;  one  can  not  find 
fault  with  them  for  resorting  to  such  measures.  And  the  colonial  gov- 
ernment encourages  it.  But  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  people  suffer 
sadly.  Distant  outposts,  as  things  are  now,  can  be  visited  by  the  mis- 
sionaries only  once  or  at  most  twice  a  year.  Such  visits  can  be  under- 
taken only  late  in  Autumn,  and  are  attended  with  great  danger.  It  is 
of  the  Lord's  wonderful  goodness,  that  He  has  ever  and  anon  so  or- 
dered the  winds  and  controlled  the  floes  of  ice,  opening  a  safe  way,  as 
for  example  when  Brother  T.  Zucher  made  his  journey  from  Fried- 
richsthal  last  Fall.  But  even  when  the  visits  can  be  made,  what  is 
accomplished  by  them  ?  Very  often  the  men,  and  just  those  with 
whom  an  earnest  conversation  is  desirable,  are  not  to  be  found  at 
home,  but  are  off  on  a  hunting  or  fishing  expedition.  And  so  it  may 
happen  that  men  who  are  reckoned  members,  and  who  are  under  dis- 
cipline, might  not  meet  with  the  missionaries  for  a  couple  of  years. 
Under  such  circumstances  can  there  be  any  talk  of  edifying  and  caring 
for  the  congregation  ?  It  is  not  altogether  to  be  wondered  at  that  as  a 
whole  the  people  lay  more  stress  upon  material  than  upon  spiritual 
interests,  so  that  the  latter  suffer  more  and  more. 

All  the  greater  satisfaction  is  therefore  experienced  and  the  more 
heartfelt  praise  awakened,  when  by  the  mercy  of  God  individual  souls 
here  and  there  are  manifestly  converted  by  the  Gospel  preached,  and 
are  brought  to  a  penitent  and  godly  life.  Two  years  ago,  for  example, 
a  young  man  in  Kangek  near  Neuherrnhut  was  brought  into  such  a 
state  of  anxiety  by  conviction  of  sin,  that  he  fled  from  human  asso- 
ciates and  sought  fellowship  with  the  evil  spirits  which  he  believed  to 
infest  the  pathless  fields  of  ice  in  the  interior.  But  the  grace  of  God 
overcame  him  there  and  led  him,  instead  of  into  despair,  into  true 
penitence,  and  he  returned  home  a  new  man.  Since  then  his  light  is 
shining  through  his  Christian  conduct,  and  he  is  exerting  a  good  in- 
fluence in  the  congregation,  his  house  having  become  a  center  for 
others  who  have  also  learned  to  ask  the  way  to  salvation.  In  Lin ten - 
fels,  a  man  of  very  evil  life  formerly,  has  been  brought  to  sudden  re- 
pentance by  a  narrow  escape  in  his  kyak  amongst  masses  of  moving 
ice  during  a  storm.  Since  then  he  seeks  the  spiritual  guidance  of  the 
missionary  and  has  begun  a  new  life.  In  Friedensthal  manifold  mis- 
fortunes have  humbled  and  softened  the  heart  of  a  man  who  for  many 
years  was  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  missionaries.  In  Neuherrnhut, 
where  the  indifference  to  the  word  of  God  prevailed  for  a  long  time 
past,  recently  a  number  of  families,  who  hitherto  kept  at  a  distance, 
have  bestirred  themselves  about  their  religious  duties  and  have  again 
been  received  into  the  congregation.  What  we  said  with  respect  to 
Umanak  in  our  former  report  is  still  applicable.  For  two  years  past 
there  has  not  been  a  cause  for  the  exercise  of  church  discipline  in  that 
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congregation,  and  earnest  zeal  to  make  progress  in  externals  and  in 
spiritual  affairs  with  diligence  and  conscientious  fidelity,  becomes 
more  and  more  apparent.  »  In  all  the  stations  the  schools  have  been 
carried  on  satisfactorily.  The  diligence  and  application  of  the  children 
give  good  hopes  for  the  future.  May  these  hopes  be  realized  in  coming 
years. 

The  Winter  of  1890  to  1891  was  severe,  especially  during  its  latter 
half.  In  the  neighborhood  of  Lichtenau  the  bays  were  covered  with 
thick  ice,  so  that  they  might  be  crossed  on  foot.  This  has  not  hap- 
pened for  many  years.  Unusually  prolonged  and  severe  snow-storms 
were  experienced  near  Friedrichsthal.  Yet  these  did  not  interfere  with 
hunting  and  trapping.  Only  in  Friedrichsthal  was  anything  like  scar- 
city experienced,  and  there  during  the  latter  part  of  the  Winter.  The 
missionary  families  were  in  good  health.  Since  Easter  Brother  Ernst 
Asboe  is  stationed  in  Umanak. 

The  total  number  of  souls  in  charge  of  our  missionaries  in  this  field 
is  1670.     There  are  6  stations  and  16  missionares. 

LABRADOR. 

In  our  last  report  we  were  able  to  tell  how  a  better  spirit  amongst 
the  Eskimos  had  materially  improved  their  relationship  to  the  mission- 
aries. It  was  briefly  hinted,  however,  that  all  was  not  as  it  should 
have  been  at  Hebron.  Whilst  we  were  going  to  press  with  our  report, 
disturbing  news  reached  us.  In  the  late  Autumn  of  1889  the  Eskimos 
had  taken  a  formal  stand  against  their  missionaries.  They  thought 
that  they  had  been  imposed  upon  in  trade  and  made  arrogant  demands 
upon  the  missionaries.  The  latter  sought  to  pacify  them  to  the  best 
of  their  ability,  but  only  partially  succeeded.  Outward  quiet  was  re- 
stored, but  discontent  and  mistrust  remained.  Nor  is  the  situation 
wholly  satisfactory  at  the  other  stations,  though  nowhere  has  the  state 
of  feeling  been  so  pronounced  as  at  Hebron. 

Often  already  has  complaint  been  found  with  the  unfortunate  fact 
that  in  Labrador  our  missionaries  are  not  only  missionaries  but  also 
traders.  In  the  regulations  which  govern  the  trading  the  Eskimos 
discover  what  seems  to  them  unjust  severity,  and  this  feeling  has  its 
effect  in  greater  or  less  degree  upon  their  personal  relations  with  the 
missionaries  as  such.  True,  they  invariably  say:  "In  all  religious  and 
churchly  matters  we  believe  in  you  implicitly  and  regard  you  as  our 
spiritual  fathers,  but  we  can  not  put  our  trust  in  your  equity  in  matters 
of  trade."  Meantime,  though  they  make  this  verbal  distinction,  in 
fact  the  mistrust  with  reference  to  the  trading  gradually  affects  the  po- 
sition of  the  missionaries  as  missionaries.  The  preached  word  and  the 
personal  exhortation  are  hindered  from  having  the  desired  effect.  This 
becomes  more  and  more  clear  from  the  deportment  of  the  Eskimos. 
We  should,  therefore,  long  ago  have  completly  separated  the  trading 
from  the  Mission-work,  if  it  had  at  all  been  practicable.  Were  there 
any  Christian  or  even  only  humane  trading  society  which  would  buy 
from  the  Eskimos  the  products  of  their  land  and  the  fruits  of  their  in- 
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dustry  as  hunters  and  fisherman,  and  in  return  supply  them  with  Euro- 
pean goods,  it  would  be  a  help  to  us.  Amongst  their  kinsmen  in 
Greenland  the  Danish  Government  carries  on  trade,  as  a  monopoly. 
It  is  true  that  this  results  in  many  kinds  of  hindrances  and  unpleasant- 
nesses for  our  missionaries  there,  but  there  is  no  trace  in  Greenland 
of  deep-rooted  mistrust  on  the  part  of  the  natives  over  against  the 
missionaries.  Meantime  where  is  such  a  trading  society  to  be  found 
which  will  step  in  and  be  of  assistance  in  Labrador?  Our  English  asso- 
ciation, the  so-called  "  Society  for  the  Furtherance  of  the  Gospel  among 
the  Heathen,"  has  from  the  beginning  been  too  intimately  interlinked 
with  the  Mission,  as  such,  to  be  able  now  to  stand  independently  of  it. 
Moreover,  were  not  the  missionaries  its  agents,  but  were  it  necessitated 
to  have  its  own  traders  in  Labrador,  the  expenses  would  be  such  that 
the  society  would  cease  to  exist.  There  seems,  therefore,  to  be  nothing 
for  it,  except  to  continue  to  labor  under  the  present  arrangements,  and 
trustfully  cast  our  care  upon  the  Lord.  The  Society  for  the  Furtherance 
of  the  Gospel  will,  from  this  time  forth,  do  its  utmost  to  come  to  an  un- 
derstanding with  the  Eskimos  and  to  remove  everything  that  could 
give  countenance  to  the  thought  of  injustice.  Its  officers  will  mark 
down  the  prices  of  European  goods  as  low  as  possible,  and  will  modify 
the  regulations  governing  trade  in  favor  of  the  Eskimos  wherever  prac- 
ticable. Yet,  of  course,  the  essential  evil,  the  union  of  trading  and 
preaching,  is  not  thereby  removed. 

There  is  yet  another  circumstance  which  increases  the  difficulty  of 
the*  missionaries'  labors.  The  land  is  without  organized  government 
to  maintain  justice  and  punish  crime.  Nominally  the  coast  of  Labra- 
dor stands  under  the  rule  of  Newfoundland.  And  in  single  cases  this 
government  has  inflicted  punishments ;  but  it  has  no  representative  in 
the  country,  and  the  Summer  is  the  only  season  during  which  there  is 
intercourse  between  the  two  territories.  The  Society  for  the  Furtherance 
of  the  Gospel  has  therefore  petitioned  the  Government  of  Newfoundland 
to  appoint  police  magistrates  for  the  protection  of  life  and  property  in 
Labrador,  if  it  can  in  any  way  be  done. 

There  remains  yet  to  be  added,  that  this  year  also  visits  have  been 
made  to  the  white  settlers  and  half-breeds  to  the  south  of  our  stations, 
on  which  occasions  the  sacraments  were  administered.  These  people 
rejoice  exceedingly  when  such  visits  are  made,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  re- 
gret that  they  can  not  more  frequently  take  place  owing  to  the  diffi- 
culties of  travel. 

Brother  Albert  Martin  has  been  permanently  appointed  Superin- 
tendent of  this  Mission,  having  temporarily  been  in  charge  when 
Brother  Bourquin  left  for  Europe.  Three  new  missionaries  have  been 
called  to  Labrador,  the  Brethren  Christian  Schmidt  (in  1890)  and 
Leonard  Waldmann  and  Joseph  Townley  (in  189 1). 

The  printing  of  Bro.  Bourquin's  Eskimo  Grammar  was  completed  in 
May  of  this  year. 

The  number  of  souls  in  charge  of  our  missionaries  in  Labrador,  at 
the  end  of  1890,  was  reported  as  1,320,  belonging  to  six  stations. 
Tnere  are  37  missionaries. 


We  omit  the  sections  referring  to  Alaska  and  to  the  Indian  Missions 
in  this  country.  There  are  altogether  6  stations,  21  missionaries,  and 
about  607  persons  in  their  spiritual  care. 

THE    WEST    INDIES. 

In  as  much  as  our  former  report  went  into  the  details  respecting 
both  our  Eastern  and  Western  Provinces,  we  this  year  confine  ourselves 
to  the  following  communications. 

The  Western  Province  (Jamaica)  has  this  year  been  visited  by  Bishop 
Romig,  a  member  of  our  Department  of  Missions.  His  completed 
and  formal  report  is  not  yet  at  hand,  but  communications  already  re- 
ceived from  the  field  justify  our  saying  that  his  visitation  has  been  ac- 
companied with  the  blessing  of  the  Lord.  On  December  30,  1890,  he 
was  present  at  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  the  new  church  at 
Springfield,  and  was  able  to  discuss  the  entire  work  on  Jamaica  with 
our  missionaries  assembled  in  general  conference.  Unfortunately  the 
departure  of  Sister  Hanna  somewhat  interfered  with  the  sessions  of  this 
gathering. 

Bishop  Romig  touched  the  Eastern  Province  also  during  his  travels. 
Not  commissioned  to  pay  an  official  visitation  here,  he  had,  however, 
opportunity  to  converse  with  the  leading  brethren  and  to  settle  several 
pressing  questions.  On  June  3,  at  Spring  Gardens,  he  consecrated 
Brother  Henry  Weiss  to  the  episcopate,  so  that  in  accordance  with  the 
resolution  of  the  last  General  Synod,  we  have  a  bishop  in  the  Eastern 
Province  also. 

In  both  Provinces  zeal  and  earnestness  are  being  manifested  in  the 
endeavors  to  attain  complete  self-support,  and  we  trust  that  this  aim 
may  be  attained  by  the  next  meeting  of  General  Synod,  in  spite  of  the 
many  difficulties  that  arise. 

The  Western  Province  has  a  membership  of  17,354,  with  36  mission- 
aries, at  17  stations;  the  Eastern  23,260,  at  28  stations,  served  by  46 
missionaries. 

DEMERARA. 

This  Mission  field  was  also  officially  visited  by  Bishop  Romig,  who 
received  a  very  favorable  impression  of  the  work  carried  on  there. 
Unfortunately  he  did  not  meet  with  the  landed  proprietor  who  was 
instrumental  in  calling  into  being  our  Mission  in  Demerara.  We  say 
•'unfortunately,"  because,  according  to  the  latest  tidings,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  various  misunderstandings,  there  is  cause  for  anxiety  lest 
our  work  may  no  longer  enjoy  the  support  and  countenance  of  the 
owner  of  the  plantations  where  it  is  carried  on,  at  least  not  in  the  de- 
cree which  has  hitherto  prevailed.  By  frank  conversation  at  a  personal 
interview  the  situation  might  most  speedily  have  been  improved.  Yet 
in  spite  of  it,  unpleasant  as  it  is  for  our  missionary  and  for  ourselves,, 
this  very  Mission  field  has  in  it  what  is  a  source  of  joy.  Lively  and 
effective  life,  divinely  originated  and  sustained,  is  manifesting  itself 
amongst  our  people  there.  Not  that  the  congregation  is  perfect,  is 
free  from  sin  and  imperfection.     Of  course  these  manifest  themselves 
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in  various  forms.  Yet  our  missionary,  Brother  Moore,  is  full  of  praise 
to  God  for  what  the  Lord  has  permitted  to  be  accomplished.  A  spirit 
of  self-sacrificing  liberality  is  particularly  prominent.  The  congrega- 
tion receives  only  a  very  small  allowance  from  the  Missions'  treasury, 
but  on  the  other  hand,  largely  supplies  what  is  needful  for  the  sup- 
port of  its  own  work,  and  is  honorably  providing  for  the  various 
needs  ot  the  future,  especially  with  regard  to  the  purchase  of  land  for 
church  purposes.  At  the  time  of  his  visit  Bishop  Romig  ordained 
Brother  Potter,  Brother  Moore's  assistant,  so  that  he  will  now  be  in  a 
position  to  independently  care  for  Beterverwachting.  The  Lord,  who 
has  so  manifestly  blessed  this  field,  will  assuredly  hold  His  hand  over  it 
in  the.  future  also,  and  will  graciously  ward  off  the  dangers  that  threaten. 
In  Demerara  our  Church  has  764  souls  in  charge  of  4  missionaries, 
with  one  regular  station. 

THE    MOSKITO    COAST. 

Bishop  Romig's  visitation  here  was  especially  thorough.  But  in  as 
much  as  his  official  report  is  yet  forthcoming,  we  must  confine  ourselves 
to  the  following  general  remarks : 

The  most  important  event  of  the  year  was  the  death  of  the  so-called 
"King"  of  the  Reserve,  Jonathan  Charles  Frederick,  which  took  place 
on  November  11,  1890.  Hia  reign  had  been  brief,  having  lasted  only 
about  a  year  and  a  half.  Each  new  choice  of  a  king  discloses  the  in- 
secure and  doubtful  position  of  the  Moskito  Reserve,  suggesting  the 
possibility  that  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua  will  annex  it,  a  consumma- 
tion likely  to  obstruct  the  free  operation  of  our  Missions.  Hence  the 
death  of  a  king  is  an  event  the  significance  of  which  it  is  impossible  to 
tell  beforehand.  Providentially  the  recent  election  was  speedy  and 
uneventful.  On  January  29  the  nineteen-years-old  Robert  Clarence 
was  elected,  and  a  religious  service  in  our  church  in  which  he  and  his 
corps  of  chief  officials  participated,  signalizing  the  commencement  of 
his  reign. 

On  the  whole,  the  work  of  our  Missions  here  appears  to  be  prospering. 
The  inner  life  of  the  congregations  is  healthy  and  active. 

It  is  indeed  to  be  exceedingly  deplored  that  the  prospect  of  an  exten- 
sion of  our  Missions  into  Nicaragua,  which  was  intimated  in  our  last 
report  as  possible,  has  not  advanced  to  a  reality.  True,  there  appears 
to  be  an  ever-increasing  desire  for  instruction  in  the  Word  of  God 
amongst  the  Indians  in  the  direction  of  Cape  Gracias  a  Dios.  This 
seems  to  be  a  field  becoming  more  and  more  white  for  the  harvest. 
But  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  has  not  found  itself  able  to  permit 
us  to  establish  permanent  Missions  within  its  territory.  Visits,  as  op- 
portunity offers,  which  are  tolerated  rather  than  permitted,  can  meet 
the  demands  of  the  situation  very  partially  and  are  unsatisfactory 
means  to  any  real  care  of  souls.  So  we  can  only  wait  in  patience,  till 
the  Lord  opens  the  door. 

Special  attention  is  being  given  to  the  educational  problem  in  the 
older  stations,  it  having  been  impossible  hitherto  amidst  the  variety  of 
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work  to  develop  the  schools  as  could  have  been  desired.  During  Bishop 
Romig's  visitation  steps  were  taken  towards  the  establishment  of  a  high 
school,  and  an  understanding  with  regard  to  this  was  arrived  at  with 
the  local  boards. 

The  Lord  continue  to  bless  this  Mission,  and  in  His  time  open  the 
way  for  us  into  Nicaragua. 

On  the  Moskito  Coast  our  total  membership  is  4,243,  at  to  stations, 
in  care  of  25  missionaries. 

SURINAM. 

Vigorous  progress  has  characterized  our  work  here  during  the  past 
year.  The  Lord's  favor  has  not  failed  us.  Our  missionaries  have 
recognized  the  Divine  protection  against  the  climatic  evils  of  this  moist 
tropical  land.  True,  sickness  has  not  been  absent.  It  is  a  thing  upon 
which  one  must  ever  count  in  Surinam.  But  we  have  reason  to  thank 
God  that  it  has  not  been  of  a  nature  like  that  of  the  years  '89  and  '90. 
Death  has  not  smitten  down  any  who  were  on  the  field,  though  the 
departure  of  Sister  Stahelin  while  on  furlough  in  Europe  must  be  as- 
cribed to  the  effects  of  the  tropical  climate  which  she  had  left.  Visits 
home  for  the  sake  of  health  have  been  needful  as  usual.  Brother  Lar- 
sen  not  being  restored  by  one  year's  furlough  has  temporarily  gone  to 
his  parents  in  Jamaica,  and  Brother  H.  Wied  and  wife  have  been  com- 
pelled to  retire  from  the  service  on  account  of  increasing  weakness. 

Our  work  in  Surinam  shows  progress  in  the  increase  of  our  church 
membership,  the  net  gain  having  been  about  500,  of  which  200  must 
be  set  down  to  the  large  city  congregation  in  Paramaribo.  Thus  we 
have  not  only  caught  up  to,  but  have  even  gone  beyond,  the  highest 
number  ever  credited  to  our  Church  in  Surinam.  Before  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  slaves  in  1862,  our  Church  had  27,000  members  in  Su- 
rinam. In  consequence  of  emancipation  the  number  sank  consider- 
ably, but  it  is  now  exceeded  by  several  hundred. 

The  legislation  of  the  last  General  Synod  respecting  the  election  of 
non  ex-officio  members  of  the  Provincial  Helpers'  Conference  in  Suri- 
nam, went  into  effect  for  the  first  time  last  year.  Brother  Adolf  Scharf 
was  elected  by  the  General  Conference  of  the  missionaries.  In  the 
Spring  of  this  year  he  received  a  call  as  pastor  of  the  city  congregation 
in  Paramaribo,  a  position  formerly  connected  with  the  office  of  Super- 
intendent of  the  Mission.  Released  from  pastoral  duties  the  Superin- 
tendent now  has  an  opportunity  to  pay  more  attention  to  Provincial 
affairs.  The  office  of  Assistant  Superintendent  is  at  present  vacant, 
Brother  Arthur  Schmitt,  who  formerly  held  this  position,  having  felt 
compelled  whilst  in  Europe  to  withdraw  from  mission  service. 

In  the  large  city  congregation  of  Paramaribo,  Surinam,  it  is  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  have  the  pastoral  oversight  so  planned  as  to  render  it 
effective  in  every  family.  One  method  of  accomplishing  this  has  been 
sought  in  the  establishing  of  the  City  Mission.  But  during  the  past 
year  this  has  been  only  imperfectly  administered,  owing  to  the  ill  health 
of  Brother  H.  Slink,  who  was  selected  for  this  service.     A  degree  of 
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compensation  was  indeed  obtained  through  the  appointment  of  a  very 
faithful  and  zealous  Chinaman  as  a  helper,  baptized  in  our  church  with 
the  name  Lazarus  Fu  Ahing.  Hitherto  only  negroes  have  filled  the 
helper's  office.  Lazarus  is  now  serving  as  an  evangelist  in  the  city. 
Three  brethren  of  negro  blood  are  being  regularly  trained  for  the  same 
kind  of  work,  which  was  formerly  done  by  Edward  Bern,  now  em- 
ployed at  Kwattahede. 

Beekhuizen  is  now  reckoned  amongst  our  "plantation  out-posts," 
and  is  served  by  a  native  helper,  Adolf  Jensen,  though  the  few  resident 
communicants  are  counted  as  belonging  to  Rust  en  Vrede,  whither  they 
go  to  partake  of  the  sacraments. 

A  new  station  is  Domburg,  in  the  itinerant  district  of  Surinam. 
Here  a  church  and  mission-house  have  been  built,  and  were  solemnly 
consecrated  on  May  10.  Brother  and  Sister  Mahlig  have  been  called 
thither.  Domburg  will  furnish  a  fixed  center  for  itineracy  amongst  the 
scattered  people,  who  can  now  be  more  thoroughly  cared  for  than  by 
the  previous  infrequent  visitations.  It  therefore  marks  a  significant 
and  healthy  step  forward. 

Salem,  on  the  Coronie,  celebrated  its  jubilee  on  April  5. 

On  the  whole  the  work  of  the  stations  connected  with  the  planta- 
tions has  been  encouraging.  It  is  evident,  in  spite  of  cases  of  indiffer- 
ence and  backsliding,  that  the  Word  of  God  has  been  accompanied 
with  the  unction  of  the  Spirit  in  the  hearts  of  many  individuals. 
Especially  significant  is  it  that  we  now  more  frequently  hear  of  the 
conversion  of  Coolies  from  Asia,  whereas  formerly  these  people  seemed 
so  unapproachable.  Along  the  Para  there  seems  to  be  ever  and  anon  an 
outburst  of  idolatrous  practices,  which  gives  trouble  to  the  missionary 
who  has  imagined  heathenism  to  be  long  since  repressed.  Brother 
Richter,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Beersheba,  succeeded  in  destroying  a 
house  of  idol  worship  with  all  the  images  and  implements  of  heathen- 
ism, and  thereby  made  a  deep  and  wholesome  impression  on  the  people 
of  the  village  who  had  surprisingly  participated  in  the  idolatry.  Even 
a  very  old  heathen  priestess  was  converted  by  Brother  Richter's  words, 
and  voluntarily  producing  her  idols  sought  baptism.  A  witch  doctor 
expressed  an  earnest  desire  to  be  received  into  the  Church,  pledging  a 
change  of  his  way  of  living.  Various  couples  who  had  been  living 
together  unmarried,  came  to  seek  a  Christian  marriage,  and  to  place 
themselves  under  the  discipline  of  the  Church.  People  who  had  been 
members,  but  who  had  neglected  the  duties  of  membership  for  twenty 
years,  began  voluntarily  to  attend  to  the  duty  of  contributing.  In  the 
neighborhood  of  Domburg  a  drunkard,  awakened  by  the  divine  Spirit, 
forsook  his  disgraceful  habit,  although  all  his  acquaintances  doubted 
the  possibility  of  such  a  change  ;  nay,  even  though  some  of  the  baser 
ones  stood  in  his  way,  and  sought  to  tempt  him,  he  remained  firm. 
These  are  single  signs  which  encourage  our  missionaries  to  believe  that 
the  Lord  is  blessing  their  labors,  and  thus  they  are  strengthened  to 
persevere.  And  how  often  the  word  of  God  is  also  effective  in  cases 
that  never  come  to  public  notice  ! 
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In  our  previous  report  we  spoke  of  the  disturbances  amongst  the 
negros  on  the  Para  arising  from  supposed  grievances  with  respect  to 
taxation.  In  the  year  1890  they  were  influenced  by  Brother  Richter 
to  embody  these  causes  for  dissatisfaction  in  a  petition  to  the  Governor. 
This  very  act  had  a  quieting  effect  upon  their  spirits.  Then  the 
Governor  came  in  person,  called  the  people  together,  and  talked  with 
them  in  a  fatherly  manner,  and  set  forth  the  necessity  and  blessing  of 
obedience  to  the  laws.  Only  when  they  acquired  a  reputation  for 
obedience,  could  they  reckon  on  the  government's  making  advances 
towards  them.  Then  he  installed  their  new  magistrates,  to  whom  they 
should  confidently  bring  their  grievances.  These  officials  at  a  later 
date  heard  and  examined  into  the  complaints.  Relief  was  granted  in 
so  far  that  for  the  current  year  taxes  should  be  demanded  only  from 
males,  those  of  the  women  being  remitted.  This  satisfied  the  people, 
and  quiet  and  good  order  were  restored. 

It  is  a  painful  source  of  regret  to  us  that  we  are  still  able  to  do  so 
little  for  the  Bush-country.  Since  we  have  at  Koffykamp  and  Gansee 
on  the  upper  Surinam  no  missionary  but  only  native  teachers  and 
helpers,  these  stations  must  be  regularly  visited  from  Bergendal.  But 
the  stationing  of  any  one  here  involves  great  difficulties.  During  the 
past  six  years  four  different  couples  have  labored  here,  and  have  suc- 
cessively been  compelled  to  relinquish  the  work  owing  to  fevers. 
Brother  and  Sister  Koch  who  made  the  last  attempt — a  repeated  effort 
in  their  case — had  to  be  removed  entirely  from  this  post.  How  then 
can  Koffykamp  and  Gansee  be  advantageously  served  from  Bergendal? 
Maripastoon  on  the  upper  Saramakka  is  also  vacant.  The  chieftain 
Noah  has  fallen  out  with  his  own  brother,  John  King,  the  native  evan- 
gelist who  was  serving  the  congregation,  and  by  virtue  of  his  power  as 
chieftan  has  expelled  him  and  his  family  from  the  place.  This  strife 
may  also  have  a  bad  effect  on  Kwattahede,  a  filial  of  Maripastoon. 

A  commencement  was  made  in  May  at  the  founding  of  Wanhatti  on 
the  upper  Cottica  as  a  station  amongst  the  heathen  Auka-negroes.  May 
the  residence  of  a  missionary  amongst  them  ere  long  prove  a  source  of 
untold  good,  rendering  periodic  visits  from  a  distance  needless. 

We  cannot  conclude  our  account  of  the  work  in  Surinam  without  a 
reference  to  the  disturbances  in  Paramaribo,  which  filled  the  hearts  of 
our  missionaries  with  anxiety  from  May  12  to  14.  We  have  already 
communicated  the  facts,  so  far  as  they  are  known  to  us,  in  the  7th 
number  of  the  Missions  Blatt.  It  is  sad  that  communicants  of  our 
Church  should  give  way  to  such  deeds  of  open  violence.  But  it  is 
also  sad  that  a  portion  of  the  people  should  be  so  filled  with  hatred  to 
the  gospel,  as  to  regard  our  missionaries  as  the  instigators  of  the  dis- 
turbances. Whatever  influence  our  missionaries  possess,  they  ever 
employ  to  render  those  in  their  care  peacefully  and  obediently  subor- 
dinate to  the  authorities.  This  has  been  demonstrated  both  along  the 
Para  and  in  Paramaribo.  Sad  it  is  finally,  that  the  excellently  minded 
and  capable  governor,  who  sought  the  good  of  land  and  people,  had  to 
be  displaced  owing  to  the  blind  hate  of  a  small  minority.     In  spite  of 
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all  this  it  unsbakenly  remains  true,  that  "righteousness  exalteth  a 
nation,  but  sin  is  a  reproach  to  any  people."  May  God  mercifully 
open  the  eyes  of  all  who  are  to  blame  here,  and  lead  them  to  humilia- 
tion, penitence  and  reformation  ;  then  blessing  will  arise  out  of  error 
and  life  from  the  deeds  of  the  misguided  ;  and  land  and  people  will 
flourish  with  His  blessing.  How  gladly  would  our  missionaries  lend  a 
helping  hand  to  bring  about  such  results ! 

Our  total  membership  in  Surinam  is  27,350,  at  t8  stations,  in  care 
of  77  missionaries. 

SOUTH    AFRICA. 

Western  Province. — With  thankfulness  to  the  Lord  we  are  able  to 
report  that  this  year  again  this  Province  has  been  able  to  meet  its  ex- 
penses from  its  own  resources,  a  circumstance  the  more  satisfactory  in 
view  of  the  increased  appropriations  needed  in  some  other  quarters. 
Moreover  the  voluntary  offerings  have  exceeded  those  of  former  years 
by  almost  $500,  a  token  that  our  people  here  are  gradually  learning 
how  to  better  understand  the  duties  of  church-membership  with  respect 
to  the  support  of  the  missionaries.  And  it  is  especially  a  source  of 
gratification  that  they  are  becoming  habitual  contributors  to  our  mis- 
sion work  in  general. 

If  success  should  crown  our  efforts  in  larger  measure  than  hitherto, 
with  reference  to  the  development  of  the  resources  of  this  Province  in 
means  and  men,  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  a  measure  of  self-support 
and  independence  may  be  attained  at  no  very  distant  time.  Yet  the 
greatest  hindrances  stand  in  the  way  of  attaining  this  very  aim.  A 
theological  class  has  been  formed  in  connection  with  the  training 
school,  and  the  results  as  they  appear  in  the  first  set  of  students  are 
encouraging ;  so  much  has  been  accomplished.  Yet  the  needful  spirit- 
ual and  intellectual  endowments  requisite  for  churchly  self-depen- 
dence, seem  to  be  wanting  in  the  mixed  race  with  which  we  have  to 
deal,  so  that  the  development  of  the  policy  thus  inaugurated  must 
proceed  slowly  and  cautiously.  Similar  experiences  are  being  made 
l>y  the  other  missionary  societies  that  labor  side  by  side  with  us. 

Our  congregations  have  been  enjoying  a  season  of  peaceful  growth. 
If  we  cannot  report  any  startling  awakenings  or  remarkable  tokens  of 
extraordinary  inner  life,  it  is  nevertheless  clear  that  our  work  is  being 
blessed  to  individual  souls,  that  true  followers  of  the  Lord  Jesus  con- 
stitute the  kernel  of  the  separate  congregations.  Naturally  this  inner 
life  makes  itself  particularly  felt  on  special  occasions,  for  example  when 
on  December  12,  1890,  the  jubilee  services  were  held  at  Clarkson. 
That  was  a  day  of  rich  blessing  for  the  congregation  and  of  mighty 
encouragement  for  our  missionaries.  The  impression  produced  by  this 
festive  celebration  was  the  deeper  by  reason  of  the  visitation  of  sick- 
ness and  unseasonable  weather,  through  which  the  Lord  had  spoken  to 
many  hearts.  The  life  of  faith  has  found  expression,  however,  not 
only  on  days  of  joyous  festival.  It  has  been  found  a  sustaining  reality 
also  in  times  of  sore  trial.     On  December  8,  last  year,  for  instance,  a 
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terrible  storm  devastated  the  fields  near  Elim,  where  the  damages  of  a 
former  storm  had  scarcely  been  repaired.  But  Brother  Kunick  could 
write  at  that  time,  that  he  heard  not  a  word  of  murmuring,  but  rather 
expressions  of  praise  to  the  Lord  that  the  damage  was  not  worse,  and 
that  their  dwellings  had  been  spared. 

At  Gnadenthal  our  people  are  diligently  engaged  in  the  erection  of 
their  memorial  church,  that  it  may  be  ready  for  dedication  on  March 
4,  1893.  It  was  a  source  of  satisfaction  that,  last  year,  fifteen  adults 
were  baptized  and  forty-two  confirmed  in  this  our  oldest  congregation. 
The  adults  referred  to  had  not  been  heathen  in  the  fullest  sense,  but 
such  who  had  not  hitherto  been  received  into  the  congregation  by  the 
imparting  of  this  sacrament,  possibly  owing  to  the  indifference  of  their 
parents  when  they  were  children. 

We  regret  to  have  to  report  a  number  of  cases  of  sickness  and  bodily 
infirmity  amongst  our  missionaries  during  the  past  year.  Brother  and. 
Sister  Fischer  have  been  compelled  to  give  up  their  work  and  return 
home,  and  Brother  and  Sister  Hickel  are  at  present  in  Europe  on  fur- 
lough. The  death  of  Sister  Schmidt  at  Clarkson  aroused  special  sym- 
pathy. She  was  a  faithful  handmaid  of  the  Lord,  who  had  won  uni- 
versal love  and  esteem  by  her  quiet  but  effective  labors. 

In  spite  of  all  these  personal  afflictions  the  review  of  the  year  in  this, 
field,  now  one  of  our  oldest,  awakens  much  satisfaction,  since  the  bles- 
sing of  the  Lord  is  evidently  resting  on  the  work,  alike  in  externals 
and  in  the  inner  life. 

Eastern  Province. — In  general  this  mission-field  presents  the  same 
features  as  a  year  ago.  Nothing  of  special  moment  has  altered  the 
nature  of  the  work  in  any  of  the  three  groups  of  congregations. 

Unfortunately  with  regard  to  Shiloh  we  must  state  that  the  hope  ex- 
pressed in  our  last  report,  that  the  opposition  of  the  disorderly  spirits 
there  would  be  gradually  overcome,  was  not  fulfilled.  On  the  con- 
trary, these  persons  placed  themselves  under  the  leadership  of  a  Mr. 
Loxton,  who  had  ever  shown  himself  an  enemy  of  Shiloh,  and  carry- 
ing themselves  more  recklessly  became  hardened  against  friendliness. 
There  finally  remained  nothing  to  our  missionaries  but  to  appeal  to 
the  law,  especially  with  regard  to  the  chief  troubler,  a  certain  Stoffel. 
The  suit  went  against  him,  and  he  had  to  leave  the  place  on  compul- 
sion. The  latest  tidings  indicated  that  others  would  have  to  be  pro- 
ceeded against  in  a  similar  manner.  Truly  it  is  a  most  distressing 
affair  for  our  missionaries,  to  have  to  resort  to  such  means.  It  shames 
them  to  think  after  the  gospel  has  been  amongst  this  people  for  several 
generations,  the  arm  of  the  law  has  to  be  invoked  against  the  obstrep- 
erous and  unruly.  But  it  was  necessary  to  deal  thus,  the  very  exist- 
ence of  Shiloh  being  at  stake.  May  a  period  of  peace  and  quiet  be 
granted,  after  these  conflicts,  and  a  time  of  revival  and  true  awaken- 
ing follow. 

In  Tembuland  the  work  is  pursuing  its  peaceful  and  prosperous  way, 
accompanied  with  God's  evident  blessing.  Brother  Baudert  finds 
many  opportunities  to  proclaim  the  word  of  God,  and  meets  with  no- 
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direct  opposition.  Nor  are  his  efforts  and  those  of  the  native  evange- 
lists in  any  wise  fruitless.  Yet  we  cannot  report  a  striking  course  of 
conquests.  One  secret  of  the  slow  progress  of  the  gospel,  apart  from 
the  inborn  apathy  of  the  human  heart,  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  chief- 
tains, with  King  Dalindyebo  at  their  head,  show  a  decided  coolness,  if 
not  unfriendliness  to  the  work  of  the  missionaries.  Dalindyebo  indeed 
gave  Brother  Baudert  a  friendly  reception  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit 
paid  to  him,  and  manifested  some  interest  in  regard  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  school ;  but  he  has  not  assumed  a  positively  friendly  attitude, 
and  did  not  return  the  visit.  Yet  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  during 
the  year  the  chieftains  manifested  a  slight  readiness  to  make  advances 
towards  us.  May  the  Lord  touch  the  heart  of  this  king  and  open 
Tembuland  and  the  hearts  of  its  people. 

We  regard  to  Hlubliland,  we  can  report  that  the  work  is  going  for- 
ward joyfully.  Brother  Liebich  is  pushing  the  erection  of  the  large 
new  church  at  Bethesda,  and  purposes  after  its  completion  to  turn  his 
attention  to  the  building  of  the  church  at  Ezincucka.  This  latter  will, 
however,  scarcely  be  finished  during  the  present  year.  Then  there 
remains  similar  work  to  be  done  at  Xotschane,  an  outpost  at  Tinana. 
The  present  church  here  has  long  been  to  small  to  hold  the  crowds  that 
attend  it,  but  at  present  the  means  for  a  new  edifice  are  not  at  hand. 
We  have  a  confident  trust  that  the  Lord  will  provide  these  in  His  time. 
Not  only  is  the  present  church  too  small  for  present  requirements,  but 
the  congregation  is  continually  growing  in  size  from  the  constant 
additions  by  the  baptism  of  former  heathen. 

Two  circumstances,  indeed,  hamper  our  work  both  here  and  in  Tem- 
buland. One  is  the  custom  of  circumcision,  the  other  the  lack  of  fra- 
ternal courtesy  on  the  part  of  missionaries  of  another  Protestant  church. 

The  custom  of  circumcision  is  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  habits  of  the 
people,  that  our  recent  converts  find  it  almost  impossible  to  give  it  up. 
The  chieftain  Zibi  stands  out  as  a  shining  exception  in  as  much  as  he 
has  prohibited  the  practice  in  his  territory,  and  enforces  his  prohibition 
with  the  assistance  of  the  British  government.  Yet  it  will  take  some 
time  before  the  custom  and  its  attendant  immoralities  can  be  wholly 
abrogated.     Nevertheless  the  word  of  God  is  sufficient  to  effect  even  this. 

The  lack  of  denominational  courtesy  just  referred  to  is  attended  with 
many  personal  unpleasantnesses  for  the  missionaries,  and  also  impedes 
the  success  of  the  cause.  The  Lord  be  thanked,  however,  that  His 
blessing  be  unmistakably  resting  upon  the  mission  field.  May  His 
almighty  power  continually  renew  the  inner  life  of  the  people  alike  at 
the  earlier  and  the  more  recent  stations. 

South  Africa,  West,  numbers  9288  souls,  at  11  stations,  with  48 
missionaries  ;  South  Africa,  East,  4022  members,  7  stations,  26  mis- 
sionaries. 

AUSTRALIA. 

Two  stations  remain  to  us  on  this  continent,  Ramahyuk  and  Ebe- 
nezer,  though  year  by  year  it  becomes  more  evident  that  their  days  are 
numbered.     The    half-whites   have  now    been   completely  withdrawn 
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from  the  reservations  by  the  Government.  Of  the  blacks  who  remain, 
some  are  yet  unbaptized  and  die  unbaptized.  Impressions  are  indeed 
made  upon  such  when  the  missionaries  draw  their  attention  to  their 
miserable  unsaved  state,  but  they  only  seldom  come  to  an  earnest  ac- 
ceptance of  the  truth  that  they  must  as  poor  sinners  seek  the  Saviour's 
mercy.  Still  the  work  is  not  fruitless ;  there  are  those  who  manifest, 
especially  when  death  approaches,  that  they  have  by  faith  laid  hold 
upon  justification  through  the  blood  of  Christ.  These  testimonies  ever 
and  again  renew  the  courage  of  our  missionaries  and  strengthen  their 
love  for  self-denying  work. 

Changes  have  occurred  in  connection  with  Ebenezer.  On  March 
27,  1890,  Brother  Bogisch,  whose  first  wife  was  called  home  in  1888, 
married  Sister  Emmy  Geymliller.  Whilst  Bro.  Kramer  was  still  able 
to  attend  to  the  spiritual  conduct  of  the  work  and  to  the  school,  this 
couple  managed  the  externals.  Since  the  death  of  Brother  Kramer 
and  the  return  of  his  widow  to  Germany  they  have  had  the  entire 
charge  of  the  station.  This  made  it  impossible  to  do  for  the  school 
all  that  had  formerly  been  done,  especially  since  the  external  affairs  of 
the  station  became  complicated  by  the  continual  decrease  of  the 
natives  by  death.  Only  half-day  sessions  could  be  maintained,  a  thing 
to  be  greatly  regretted,  since  the  school  is  the  means  of  access  to  the 
hearts  of  the  young.  Yet  in  view  of  the  approaching  end  of  the  work 
here,  it  does  not  seem  practical  to  appoint  a  second  couple.  Though 
the  work  here  appears  so  insignificant,  from  a  human  standpoint,  the 
Lord  knows  its  real  worth,  and  will  not  let  it  be  fruitless. 

Our  Australian  mission  has  in  charge  only  101  souls,  at  2  stations, 
with  4  missionaries,  not  counting  the  pioneers  in  Queensland. 

THE    THIBETAN    MISSION. 

Our  relations  to  the  people  of  the  upper  valleys  of  the  western 
Himalayas  and  our  influence  upon  them  have  not  materially  altered 
during  the  last  twelve  months.  Yet  the  missionaries  at  the  different 
stations  perceive  a  gradual  alteration  in  the  attitude  of  the  people 
towards  them  and  their  work.  At  Kyelang,  where  the  work  of  evan- 
gelization has  been  longest  maintained,  and  where  the  people  appear 
to  be  obtaining  a  more  clear  conception  of  the  significance  of  the 
gospel,  there  are  the  most  sharp  distinctions  and  lines  of  demarkation 
between  heathenism  and  Christianity.  The  little  band  of  communi- 
cants are  treated  as  outcasts,  and  have  to  endure  the  hate  and  scorn  of 
the  people.  No  heathen  is  willing  to  participate  in  the  Christian 
worship  as  auditor  or  spectator.  At  Poo,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  a 
constant  and  altogether  friendly  intercourse  between  the  people  and 
the  family  of  the  missionary,  and  Sunday  after  Sunday  a  willing  con- 
course of  heathen  attends  the  preaching  of  the  gospel.  And  this  is 
not  alone  out  of  personal  regard  for  the  missionary  himself.  The 
ministrations  of  Brother  Shreve  are  attended  just  as  were  those  of 
Brother  Weber,  only  that  recently  the  surrounding  villages  also  con- 
tribute a  number  of  hearers  whenever  the  missionary  pays  them  a  visit. 
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At  Leh  also  there  is  no  absolute  refusal  to  hear  the  message  of  the 
missionary,  and  he  is  in  esteem  and  honor  in  his  capacity  of  teacher 
as  well  as  in  that  of  physician. 

Yet  one  would  err  if  he  therefore  concluded  that  the  gospel  meets 
with  a  ready  reception  and  acceptance  at  Poo  and  at  Leh.  Here,  also, 
the  people  are  practically  as  unreceptive  of  the  inner  essentials  as  at 
the  oldest  station.  What  is  shown  is  rather  a  merely  external  interest 
in  what  is  new  and  not  sufficiently  apprehended,  and  their  relation 
toward  the  missionaries  is  unconstrained  in  regard  to  externals,  because 
here  they  hope  and  desire  to  be  benefited  by  them  in  many  respects. 
From  a  human  standpoint,  this  situation  is  calculated  to  arouse  little 
hope.  The  longer  the  gospel  is  preached  to  and  lived  out  before  the 
the  people,  the  more  clear  a  perception  of  its  essential  significance  is 
attained  by  them,  the  more  plainly  the  Saviour  is  depicted,  the  more 
distinctly  sounds  their  reply  :   "  We  will  not  have  him  to  rule  over  us." 

In  spite  of  all  this  may  the  missionaries  be  sustained  by  the  Lord  in 
joyful  persevering  service,  as  hitherto. 

Our  forces  have  indeed  been  very  seriously  weakened  in  the  past 
period.  Poo  has  received  a  change  in  the  persons  of  Brother  and 
Sister  Th.  Schreve,  who  replace  Brother  and  Sister  Weber.  During 
the  previous  Winter  both  couples  lived  together  and  Brother  Weber 
made  his  successor  acquainted  with  the  chief  features  of  the  work. 
Possibly  with  this  change  is  connected  the  application  for  readmission 
which  was  received  from  three  persons  who  had  been  excluded  from 
membership  two  years  ago.  Originally  it  had  been  intended  that 
Brother  and  Sister  Weber  should  proceed  to  Keylang  to  reen force 
Brother  and  Sister  Heyde.  But  this  plan  had  to  be  altered,  in  view  of 
the  contemplated  retirement  and  then  the  death  of  Brother  Redslob. 
His  position  at  Leh  required  therefore  to  be  filled  by  Brother  Weber. 
The  sudden  death  of  Brother  K.  Marx,  the  medical  missionary  at  Leh, 
renders  the  situation  a  serious  one,  the  various  stations  being  now  in- 
adequately manned.  At  Keylang  Brother  Heyde  and  wife  stand  alone. 
In  Leh  Brother  Weber  and  wife  must  accommodate  themselves  to  en- 
tirely new  conditions  of  work ;  for  example,  the  dialect  spoken  here  is 
in  some  respects  different  from  that  used  at  Poo  ;  and  Brother  Shawe 
can  as  yet  render  them  small  assistance,  since  he  is  new  to  the  country, 
having  arrived  there  November  24,  1890,  and  is  still  far  from  having 
attained  a  mastery  of  the  language. 

Without  doubt  Leh  is  the  most  important  point  in  our  mission  be- 
fore the  gates  of  Thibet  proper.  Here  a  hospital  and  polyclinic  had 
been  turned  over  to  us  by  the  Government.  Here  our  educational 
activity  had  received  an  unexpected  inpulse  and  extension.  And  here 
also  it  was  significant  that  recently  two  Roman  Catholic  "fathers"  had 
commenced  a  rival  activity.  The  people  had  already  manifested 
remarkably  fine  powers  of  perception  and  discrimination  in  distin- 
guishing between  us  and  them,  naming  theirs  "the  religion  of  Mary," 
and  ours  "the  religion  of  Christ."  Moreover,  an  extension  of  our 
medical  mission  into  distant  Baltistan  had  been  planned,  which  was 
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based  on  the  assumption  of  our  retaining  charge  of  the  hospital  at  Leh. 
How  can  all  this  be  maintained  and  carried  out  with  such  weakened 
forces  ?  Already  last  Winter  there  was  retrogression  in  the  school-work 
in  consequence  of  the  long-continued  illness  of  Brother  Redslob.  The 
same  attention  could  not  be  paid  to  it  as  the  previous  year.  Presum- 
ably the  Roman  Catholic  ' '  fathers  ' '  will  reap  what  we  have  been  sow- 
ing in  the  educational  sphere.  It  is  most  urgently  needful  to  increase 
our  staff  of  missionaries,  and  especially  to  reoccupy  the  vacancy  in  the 
hospital.  But  to  carry  that  out  is  not  an  easy  task.  A  call  to  such  a 
position  requires  a  lengthy  period  of  preparation.  A  temporary  weak- 
ening and  retrogression  of  our  work  therefore  appear  inevitable. 

Did  we  not  know  that  it  is  not  the  Lord  who  has  laid  His  hand  on 
our  work  through  sickness  and  death,  we  should  be  fearful,  and  loss  of 
courage  would  not  be  far  removed.  But  the  Lord,  Who  leads  the 
forces  of  His  kingdom  from  victory  to  victory,  and  who  Himself  laid 
upon  us  the  duty  of  mission  work  in  the  Himalayas,  and  has  blessed 
the  work  and  prepared  the  way  for  it — He  knows  what  He  does,  and 
here  also  makes  no  mistakes  in  His  vast  government.  May  we  only 
have  open  eyes  and  hearts  to  perceive  His  purposes.  Would  that  we 
follow  Him  willingly  and  trustfully  and  readily,  even  though  His  way 
sometimes  appears  dark.  He  has  undoubtedly  already  in  preparation 
the  forces  by  which  the  gaps  in  the  ranks  are  to  be  filled. 

Our  Thibetan  mission  counts  41  members,  at  3  stations,  with  7  mis- 
sionaries. 


Throughout  the  world  our  missionaries  are  in  charge  of  90,020  souls, 
an  increase  of  2757  during  the  year.  There  are  115  stations  and  20 
outstations,  served  by  354  missionaries,  of  whom  20  were  called  to  the 
service  during  the  year.  Nine  missionaries  entered  into  their  eternal 
rest  during  the  year. 

Our  entire  mission  work,  alike  where  it  appears  to  our  eyes  to  be 
weak  and  where  it  seems  strong,  is  commended  to  the  prayerful  sym- 
pathy of  all  its  friends  within  and  outside  of  our  communion.  The 
text  which  we  placed  before  us  at  the  commencement  of  this  review 
of  the  work  (Dan.  9  :  23)  shall  continually  strengthen  and  encourage 
us  to  uplift  hearts  and  hands  to  the  Lord  in  confident  faith.  All 
power  in  heaven  and  on  earth  is  committed  to  Him,  and  He  lovingly 
abides  faithful  to  His  word,  "  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up,  will  draw  all  men 
unto  me." 
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